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The sources of information, — A position siaieiL — Summary 
of the differences between the Biiddldsts and the Vedists, — The 
2)latforms of the polities of e.ecliision and absorption or the Vedic 
and the Buddhistie polities. — The cardinal prinriple of Yoga and 
the cardinal doctrine of Ganlama Buddha. — The Naimisyaka 
forest and its ascetics. — The Jainas or conservative rationalists. — 
The philosophical plccuti. — 7 he radical raticnalists or Buddhists. 
— The Buddhistic method. — Its results. — The determining causes 
of the Buddhistic stand-point stated. — TJie ground-basis of Bud- 
dhism or A liya Sachcha and the Indian system of Yoga. — Bud- 
dhistic attitude towards the Vffdicj Vdddntic and Jaina systems. — 
Updi-Sissa-N'ibbdna. — Anupddi-sesa-Xibbdna. — Perfect Nirvana 
stated. — Conclusion. 



I. 77ie sources of information cannot be too carefully 
and critically investigated, sifted, analyzed, and tabulated. The 
feelinn- of Nirvana ij.^ liinfed at in tlie Upanishad literature.* 
It is frequently mentioned in tlio Briihmanic Puranas.f In the 

* Sec for instance the Upanishad (Mundaka 111. 2. G.) where the com- 
mentator explains Nirvana. 

f See the Bhagavat Purapa. Vishiju Puxava. 
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Taiitra literature it occurs as a concrete fossilised cerernonv* 
In the Bhagavat Gita, the scriptures of all the sects of the 
Hindus, Nirvana is the predominant aspirationf : it is cherished 
by the present generation of the pious Hindus ; it is a prominent 
idea in their sacred music. $ 

There are two schools of Jainas — the Dloambara and Sve- 
tambara ; both jiropound a view of Nirvana. The ground-basis 
of their theology and meta])hysics is the same as that of the 
Buddhists. S But thev do not carrv their doctrines to all 
their consequences. Kationalistic in their feeling and asi)iration, 
they are to a certain extent conservative in their practices and 
customs. Their literature || is extensive, intricate, and varied — - 
a literature which throws a great deal of light uj)on the subject 
of Nirvana. 

Nirvana is a central doctrine of Buddhistic theology 
and metaphysics. The Buddhistic literature of Ncpala, the 
Tibetan Buddhistic literature, the Burmah Buddhistic litera- 
ture, the Chinese Buddhistic literature, the ( /eylon Buddhistic 
literature — all these have been opened uj) to scholars by 
Brian Hodgson, by Cosmo Koros, by Bigandet, by Beal and by 
Hardv. 

Indian Buddhism, though extinct as a living- system, is 
still important on account of the w^rithigs of the different 
A'charyas of the dift'erent schools. The dicta uttered by the 
Yoga-charyas, the Sontrantikas the Vaibha^ikas, and the 



* 111 the Agni Purdna this ceremony is;described because it is an atlempt 
at an Encyclopaedia of the Brdhmanic science, history and philosophy. 

t See (V. 25. and VI. 15.) of the Bhjlgavat Gitd. 

X See an Abhanga of I'ukaram : — Nirvapichd eka Pandumiiga. Sec 
the Frabodha Chandrodaya which desciibes the doings of Chatainya of 
Bengala. 

§ The Jainas recognize karma or eternal activity as the Bauddhas do. 
They discard the notion of god and sacrifice as the Bauddhas do. They believe 
in the eternity of religious truth which they state is revealed from time to 
time as the Bauddhas do. They ui>hold the doctrine of metemsyphosis as the 
Bauddhas do. Both maintain pain to be positive. 

II There arc large Jaiua libraiies in Ahmadabiid. and in some towns of 
the Kamatic. 
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Madhyamikas are found scattered in the polemical literature of 
the Brihmanas, such as the writings of KumArila Bhatta.* 

Though the researches of eminent scholars have accom- 
plish, d much in elucidating the subject of Buddhistic Nirvana, 
yet the watersheds of Brahmanic,Jaina, and Buddhistic literature 
are not reached and investigated. What is known is, however, 
sufficient t6 show the series of transformations the doctriKfe of 
Nirvana has passed through between 1,000 B. C. (the t2nie of 
the Upanishad literature), and 1,200 A. D. (the time of 
Brahma nic and Jaina revival.) 

II. A position stated. — A doctrine like that of NiAana, 
accepted and acted upon by the masses of people in different 
countries of the world, is not a mere accident ; it is a growth 
determined bv the environment of those who maintain the 
doctrine — an environment involving historical conditions and 
circumstances, and originating in a many-sided revolution. 
Buddhism is a popular revolt against the exclusive A ryan 
conquerors. It is a rebellion of the proleteriat against the upper 
classes. It is the polity of absorption determined to upset the 
polity of exchision. It is the masses (Sangha) in opposition 
to the upper classes (Udgha). It is a socialistic movement 
against the hereditarv aristocracv of ancient India and its 
prior rights. The sequel will ehicidate and support this view of 
Nirvana. 

III. Summarf/ of the differences heiween the Buddhist ft and 
Vedists, — There were conservative and liberal A ryasf ; the 
former attempted to exclude half-castes from their schools : the 
latter encouraged them to learn and gave them instruction. J 
The Sangha or a chiss — consisting of the A^'vanized non-A ryas, 
half-castes and degenerated A'ryas — was distinguished from the 
higher classes or genuine A ryas §. The leaders of the Saygha 
gradually grew in intelligence and pressed forward, claiming 



* See MAdhava Siyana's Sana Darsana Sapgraba. whicli ofFcn a 
summary of their doctrines. 

t The Pilrva Mimansa (V^ ^. 2fi. 27.) 
X Chhdndogya Upanishad (IV. I. \.) 
§ PA^ini's SiitrasOII. 3. 86.) 
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admission into the A'ryan polity. The Nisliads* declared that 

they could perform sacrifices as the Aryas did. Sacrifice was 

the soul of all A'ryaii thought, feelhig and activity ; and none 

but the genuine A ryas could perform it.t The learned A^rj'as 

either favoured or oj)posed the Nishads ; there Avere thus philo- 

Nishads and anti-Nishads. The conservative A rvas restricted 

or sought to restrict the rights of Avomen, J declaring tliat they 

could not possess property of their own, that they could not 

learn in schools, that they could not live independently of the 

joint-family. The A ryan laws here hard on the non- A ryas,and on 

the half-castes § ; even a distinctive costume was prescribed. || 

Impressed with the conviction that the A ryan gods were 

powerful and prompt in granting prayers, and that A^ryan 

institutions conferred superiority and contributed to comforts of 

this life, the Saiigha naturally desired to ailopt the forms and 

modes of A^ ryan worship, to live as the A ryas lived, and to enjoy 

themselves as the A' rvas did. H Thev were svstematicallv 

suppressed; and the Sa^gha was agitated. Vexed and alienated 

by the superciliousness of BrAhmana jiriests, the Kshatriyas 

dissented, and condemned the Vcdic polity of exclusion.** 

Some of the Vaisyas necessarilv svmnathised with the Kshatriva 

princes. tt The Sayghii persisted in asserting their rights, 

but failed in securing them. The conflict between the genuine 

A' ryas and the Sangli i terminated in a revolution. Buddhism 

came. 



* The Piirva Mimup.a (VL 1. 51.) aiul thi K uUy a Shrout a Siitra 

(1. 1, 12.) 

t The Taittiriya Biiihmina (f. i>, 1, 2(;.) 

X The Piii-va MimAnsii (VI. 1. and S.) 

§ The Upakri^ta and the Kathakdra. 

II The costumes (f the Biahmanis and Kshatriyas arc definitely des- 
cribed. They could not assume this. 

^ See the Prasiddhi-is^i or the ceremony of an A'' ryan girl being out: 
" Indra grants us wealth and breaks the si)ells of Dasius " is the burden of 
V^dic hymns. 

** Th2 lives of such K«^hatriyas as J.inaka. Th: internecine war bstwecu 
the Br^^ma^is and the Kshatiiyas. 

tf Thd Jafnas in India a^o mostly Va'^yas, 
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IV. Till* pJoif(iV)ni< of ilie polifios of iwrlusioi} and ahsovp" 
(Ion or the Vi'dir and Bitdd/tiatlr ]M)liile.^, — The doetrino of 
worldliiK^ss ^vas svsteniatizod. It was distinctly stated that tlie 
duties of man — or ratlior A'^rvan man — were to live in happiness 
liere and hereafter ; * but perfect liberty to do as one pleased 
was not sanctioned. The V<5da was recognised as a codef of 
ethical, social, and political conduct — the eternal Vedas.J 
Truthfulness as among the A'ryas themselves was recognized 
as a binding and paramount duty.§ Worldly happiness was 
identifietl with heaven : and worldly happiness in its variety 
could b(» secured, thev believed, bv performin^f dulv their 
sacrifices in conformity with the Veda.|| Gods like Indra or 
Mitra favoured their exclusive privileges, and it was a special 
privilege of the A ryas to lord it over the whole world and 
S|)ecially ov<»r the non-A' ryas.lT The reformers made a new 
departure : they condemned worldliness, and opposed to it 
spirituality: ** they condemned exclusion and opposed to it 
universal benevolence: thev condemned sacrifice and its arro- 
gant superiority and opposed to it spiritual contrition of the 
heart : they eondemn(»d caste and oi)posed to it universal 
brotherhood : the schools were opened to all who sought 
instructioi|. A distinction was made between individujility, 
local in its grasp and earthly in its aspirations, and universality, 
disclosing transcending views, and ins})iringby its deep spiritual- 
ity. This is the first view of Nirvana — a condition of positive 
spiritual bliss as distinguished from worldly happiness or 
temjjoral j>ow(t or secular privileges. The Vedic sacrifice 
pre-supposed worldly prosperity and encouraged secularity.tt 
The Vedic A rya sought hap|)iness by acting on external nature 
ami his surroundings. The reformer or the AVya of the 

* Tlic Purva Mimupsa (Vi. 1, 1.3.) 

t Jfl. (I. 1. 2.) 

J Id. See tlie discussion in (I.) 

§ This is inculcated or was interpretcJ from Tai. S. (II.. n. 5, C.) 

II The Piirva Mimapsil system, 

<f See the Aitareya Bruhma^ia (IV. 3. and VH. 29.) 

*• The U|ianishadi9 teem with utterancca in support of theJ»o statem'^nts, 

t;- The I'urva Miiujinsii (VI. 1. 10.) 
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Ufianir'lLa'K 5on;rht > pi ritual bli-s by controlling hi? passions, 
an<l cli^^kin;r I'i^ ri.-T»:nitlon>.* Th" ere f'lt that 1)1:55, reposo, 
or tnin^jnility v.af- or.: in xh^ obj"?:.- iio -on^ht — it wa5 objective : 
the A cluirva of tli*' U|mni-sba*i pcTi«>i f It that tranquility was 
in hiniv'lf — it wa.s <ul»jective. The first is systematized in the 
Piirva Mimaysa philosophy : the la«»t in the Yoga doctrine. 

V. TTie cardinal principle of V'^a and the cardinal doctrine 
of Gautama Buddha, — " Oh I man, control thyself*' was the 
principle which Buddha emphatically propounded and incul- 
cated on his followers.t The Yoga starts and ends with this 
same statement. J Nibbuti is thus opposed to Pabatti : 
attachment to life and its pleasures was opposed to asceticism. 
This is the first view of Nirvana — the view of moderate reform- 
ing A'charyas who, still revering the Vedic polity, aspired 
bevond it. Their utterances seek to reconcile sacrifices with 
spirituality, exclusion with absorption. Influenced by the 
narrowminded, but glorious, past, they rose superior to them- 
selves, and, ascetically disposed and spiritually moved, looked 
into a future of universal benevolence.§ 

VI. The Naimisya forest and its ascetics. — Either prevented 
from living in towns or determined to enjoy his ecstatic trance 
in the solitude of the wilds, the Kshatriya philosopher or the 
^udra, fired with spiritual aspirations, retired into the Naimisya 
forest, and passed his life there, meditating on the essence of 
all he saw in external nature or of all he felt within himself. 
He characterized this conduct as Departure or Pravrajya. He 
earnestlv souirht the noumenon which underlies and constitutes 
all phenomena or tatva. Various were the conjectures of 
such philosophers and ascetics. Some fixed upon air || as 



• The Biihat Araoyaka Upanishad 

f I Compare Vififlapassa Nirodhena ctth' ctam uparajjhadi — a dic- 
tum of Buddha Gautama and Yogastu Chitta-Vritti-Ninxlhah — the Yoga 
Siitra (I. 2.) 

§ This is the spirit of the Upanishad literature. The distinction between 
Par& and Ai>ard Vidyd deserves attention (Mui:4. I. I. 5.) Hes again the 
Mu^i^aka Upnnishad (1 2. 2.) 

II Samvarga Vidyd ChhAadogya Upanishad (IV. 3, 1.) 
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the essence of all existence : others resolved matter and 
in hid mto light. Some analyzed life, its conditions and 
circumstances into a spirit in which they lived and moved : 
others referred their life and its phenonlena to spiritual or 
meditational warmth. Whatever any of these thinkers fixed 
upon as the ultimate analytical unit or essence, they all 
a^^reed in condemning the Vcdic l)olity which sanctioned 
animal sacrifices, and inculcated that worldliness itself was the 
last goal of all human aspirations. Ahi^jsa (recognition of all 
animal life being sacred) was the cardinal j)oint of their belief ; 
but they did not in a wholesale manner condemn the past. The 
Vedic polity with its devotion to caste, to sacrifice, and to the 
prior rights which they secured was adjudged to be inferior to 
the new philosophy,* the result of the new departure taken by 
these reforms. If sacrifice deserved attention and recognition, 
it deserved attention, because it led to contemplation of the 
essence of all intellectual, moral and physical phenomena. t A 
systematic attempt was made to interpret anew the utterances of 
the Rishis known as Mantra, and many Mantras were si)iritualized 
away : worldliness was interpreted into spirituality. Women 
were freely taught : Giirgi and Maitreyi discoursed on meta- 
physical subjects with their distinguished husband Ya jnafialkya. 
Young men of doubtful birth were initiated into the mysteries of 
the new philosoj)hy. Thus the land-marks of the Vedic i)olitv 
were washed off. Aspiration after a new philosophy, eiirnest 
spirituality, a spirit of adjustment, new interpretation, a liberality 
of spirit with which caste and all prior rights were incompatible, 
distinguished these reformers. Nirvana at this time signifieil 
identity and absorption into the unlocalized, universal, subtle 
essence which pervades all phenomena. A teacher points this 
out to a pupil: — *'That thou art, Somija J, that s|)irit which 
moves the air, from whose fear the sUn regularly shines, and to 
which death itself is obedient ."§ Attached to the Vedic polity, 

* Distinction between Para and Apai-d Vidyd (Mu^tJ. 1.1. 5.) 
t A'dhi Dai vara &c. See Chhandogya (IV. 3. 2.) 
J Tatlvamasi. See id. (VI. 8. 7.) 

§ Bhi^o-dcteti Siiryah * ♦ Miityus Dhavati Panchamah. Sec the Brah- 
ma Vida Upaiiuhad (VIII.) 
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and venerating it, these reformers did not violently denounce it. 
A modesty* whicli (^arnest en(|uiry (Generates, and a love of 
trutht which results from spiritual emancipation, characterized 
the periml. The Brahuiavadins or Vedic teachers often explaimnl 
a four-fold salvation, — (i) dwellintr in the same place with a god 
like Indra, — (ii) dwelling near him, — (iii) ol)taining his dignity 
and form, — (iv) identity with him. J The last was only materially 
understood by the Vedic teachers. These reformers or ascetics 
gave a spiritual interpretation to it and insisted ui)on final 
absoq)tion into the spiritual essence as emancipation or salvation. 
This is the back-ground of Buddhistic Nirvana. 

VII. Tlie Jaiiias or conservcUive rationalists, — The Jainas 
divided into two classes — the Svetambara and the Digambara, or 
those wearing white clothes and those who go about nakcul — are to 
be found in all parts of India. Then^ are about 2,000 of them 
in the city of Ahmadabad aloiK^ in Gujanit. in this place 
I cannot discuss the chronology of the Jaina movement, and state 
the grounds of my belief that the Jainas [)rec(Hled the Buddhists. 
The position of the Upanishad reformer was formulated and 
pressed on the attention of the Vedic A^ryas. The conservative 
sacrificing A'ryas attempted coercion. Anathemas were pro- 
nounced : prayers, oft«red. The reformers, aspiring afler deep 
spirituality and communion with the all-pervading spirit, 
were stigmatized as lethargic and their doctrine was declared 
to be "the path of inactivity." The sacrificing Arya imblicly 
prayed : — ''Oh I letmylethargy, orrather mytendtMicy to (moral) 
sleep, depart to the natives of Vidliea or to contemplative 
inactive men.§ In the Mahabharata the condition of society 
is feelingly depicted. Bhishma despondingly observes : — "None 
knows wdiat the truth is. To advance their own interests, 
selfish men preach to the people what they please." || The 
Vaisyas, little accustomed to think for themselves and disposed 



* See the story of Nachiketas. See Katha VaUi Upani-had. 

t Satyam Vak§i Jahdlah. See Chhandogya Upanishad (IV. 4.) 

\ (i). Salokatii (ii). Samipatii (iii). Sanipata (iv). Sayujya. 

§ Sec the Agnyddhdna Pmyoga. 

Jl Sec the ?duti Tarva— the story of a vulture and a jackal. 
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to respect both the Bnihmana and the Kshatriya, were puzzled by 
their controversies, and could not understand the conflicting 
statements made by the orthodox A'rya, or by the secularist* 
or bv the Upanishad reformer. They, therefore, fell victims to 
scej.ticism. Their leaders stigmatized their views and stated 
their grounds. The logic of scepticism t ^vas thus developed 
and it would be elucidated by a contrast between the views of 
the Upanishad reformer and those of the Jaina. The one merely 
adjusted the importance of a sacrifice and connived at the 
slaughter of animals : the other was fired by enthusiasm of life — 
he strongly condemned the slaughter of any animal for any 
purpose. To the one Vedic lore, though a dispensation old 
and inferior, yet was important as the means of his superior 
wisdom: the other discarded all notion of revelation. The one 
believed that an alistr.ici essence — a generality, was real, eternal, 
an<l could be coijnized : tlio other declared that a irenerality was 
only a kind of knowledgi*, and its notion was derived from the 
knowledge of particular facts. The one aspired after absorption 
into the eternal, all-pervading essence : the other aspired after 
maintaining his individuality J through eternity. The one 
Wlieved that all phenomena are only transient and are ultimately 
to Ik? resolved into Brahma : the other believed that they are 
real and eternally abide. The one thought that the universe is 
either created by or emanated from the Supreme Person : the 
other discarded all notion of a j)ersonal creator. The one was 
definite in his statements and^^d resort to the utterances of the 
Rishisand attempted to interpret them anew to support his views: 
the other more or less hesitated, but declared that virtue eter- 
nally abideth, and that it is revealable by eminent teachers. 



* Loukayatika or Cbarvaka as popularly known. 

t This is called Sydd vdda. It states: — Perhaps a thing is — perhaps it is 
not. Perhaps in sequence of time it is and it is not. Perhaps at once it is 
and it is not, — this cannot be stated. Perhaps it is and cannot be stated — 
|>erhap6 it is not, and cannot be stated. Perhaps in sequence of time it is, and 
it is not, and cannot be at once stated. 

X This view that every individual object has a spirit is met with in the 
SZcndayesta in it6 chapter on Farohais» 
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Equally repelled by the VeJic polity, the reformer and the Jaina 
rose j?ui>erior to mere materialism of the Brahmavadins, and 
►sympathised with higher spiritual aspirations and virtue as 
distinguished from mere ritualism. Philoso])hically sceptic the 
Jaina Ava.s practically conservative ; rationalistic in his method 
and aspirations, he adhered to his caste and believed in the 
philosophy of metempsychosis which the Vedic thinkers had 
developed. The reformer and the Jaina condemned this life as 
a perpetual source of pain and misery and aspired after emanci- 
[)ation or Nivritti, consisting in the eternal enjoyment of positive 
happiness and in escaping the transmigration of soul from life 
to life — the inevitable consequence of all activity. 

VIII. The philosophical ple.rus, — The activity of the Jainas 
[)aved the way of the radical rationalists or Buddhists. The 
ground-basis of the doctrine of emancipation as pro])ounded by 
the Upanishad reformer or Vedantist, by the Jaina or the 
conservative rationalist, and bv the Buddhist or radical rational- 
ist is the same, because the same cause originated these move- 
ments — the opposition to the conquering supercilious Vddic 
A ryas, their sacrificial exclusiveness, their prior rights, and 
their all-engrossing worldliness, and materialism. The Vcdantist, 
the Jaina and the Buddhist are all world-weary, and seek the 
cessation of all activity, and its fruit — the transmigration of 
soul. Activity or Karma is a potent cause. It is eternal : it is 
accumulated : it adheres to the human spirit : it ])roduces all 
])lienomena : it abides in the peri-spirit or the semi-material 
body which it gathers about itself. It is either increased or 
decreased in one life. As soon as the bodv decavs, and is 
destroved it leaves it and tiikes another bodv. This activitv or 
Karma is a subtle entity. It is the cause of all human suffering : 
so long as a particle of this activity remains, there will Ik* to 
that extent human misery. Separation from it is salvation. 
Thus human activity, human misery, inseparable from it, and its 
consequence — metempsychosis, explain all phenomena of human 
life and of its environment. The practice of virtue, the power 
of contemplation to nullify the habit of belief in material and 
cor])orcal existence, and self-abnegation— these are the remedies 
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for escaping from the trammels of all a<;tivity. Thus the Yoga 
philosophy is developed — the philosophy of contemplation or 
Dhyana. I cannot explain in this place its different stages, the 
j)rogress made from one stage to another, the amount of self- 
abnegation and power over the self secured, and the knowledge 
or the intellectual light it generates. The material body is 
gradually left behind, and the Yogi lives a spirit above all 
worldliness, above the power of the flesh, free from all power of 
activity, working miracles and enjoying spiritual be.ititude. 
Activity or rather a tendency to it is the disturbiuir cause — 
Ui>atlhi. Until a Yogi is completely emancipated, he is in 
danger of getting into its meshes. Annihilation of all Upjulhi 
is complete emancipation. Upon this ground-basis, all Vcdant- 
i.<m, .Jainaism, or Buddhism are built. But the Vedantist seeks 
emancipation from all activity, and practises contemplation and 
self-abnegation, that the sjiirit encased in a material body and 
subject to the power of activity may re-unite with itself in its 
universality, and being once more unlocalized and universalized, 
enjoy perfect happiness. The Jaina seeks the emancipation of 
his individual spirit by the same means and for the same purpose; 
but he believes that the human spirit maintains its individuality 
and enjoys happiness for eternity. The Buddhist believes in the 
power of activity, dreads metempsychosis, practises contempla- 
tion and self-abnegation and aspires after emancipation, and yet 
differs from both the Vedantist and Jaina materially. His notion 
of Nirvana will be elucidated bv that of the Vedantist or 

• ft- 

Jaina. 

IX. The radical rationalist or Buddhist, — Th(^ Buddhist 
differed both from the Vedantist and Jaina, and made a new 
departure. The Vc5dantist developed into an isoteric school 
and movetl forward on the lines of the Vcdic polity, asj)iring 
after being absorbed into a noumenal essence. The Jaina 
believed in the individuality of the spirit, and had recourse to 
acts of charitv and faith — a situation into which his loiric of 
scepticism landed him. The Buddhist succeeded in organizing' 
a national movement. His activity accomplij<hed a moral-force 
revolution which subverted the Vc^dic polity itself. 
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X. The Buddhistic method, — The V^dic A'chdryas like 
A'svalayana, Pdnini and others, had developed and stated the 
definition method. Jaimini and Patanjali had developed 
exegetical logic, stated and applied it. The Jaina had scepti- 
cally argued. The definition-method, the exegetical logic and 
the logic of scepticism paved the way of analytic logic which 
the Buddhist preferred. He was, therefore, called the analytic 
reasoner.* A persistent attempt at analysing, classifying, and 
defining knowledge was made. 

XI. Its result. — ^The Buddhist perceived that the human 
will was the ultimate analytic unit beyond which he could not 
proceed. The will was the noumenon from which all he said, 
thought, and felt was developed. This was the (Jhitta manas, 
or Ch<5tas.t The disparity of human destiny and conditions of 
human life were explained by the action of accumulated aetivitv 
or Karma. His realistic analytical reasoning recognized the 

.-.4deality of knowledge as determined by realistic activity. This 
will, modified and acted on by Karma or activity or merit, was 
the basis of which all else was a phase — a quality. But the 
will X acted on by activity invariably resulted in pain real and 
cognizable as such. Activity called into existence the will, and 
modified it. Its modifications are manifold, varied and subtle. 
The forms of human life and of phenomenal existence were 
considered to be so many phases of the human will acted on by 
activity and were not real. Emancipation from misery, the 
inseparable result of all activity acting on and modifying the 
will by externalizing it, was the summum bonum. The Bud- 
dhist discarded the realitv and individiialitv of the human will 
and of the external noiiinonal essence. 



* Vibhajya VjUli. 

I The opening lines of Dlmniniapada, wlioii intcTprotM from tliis? stand- 
point, arc adfHiuatolj' and con."5istontly adjnstfd. "Manopubhangama Dhamma" 
is a phrase which is not adequately comprehended by tho^^o who have attempted 
to explain it, because they have not carefully examined the aiiree(vilonts of 
Bnddlii«m. 

J The Abhidhamma — ^the metal>1^3'si^al portion of the 1 ipltaka rcoog- 
nixes and states Chitta, Chiitasika, Ti'ipa, and Kibbdna. 
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XII. The determining causes ; the Buddhistic stand-point 
stated, — The V<5dantist aspired after the eternal noiimenal 
essence, and submitted to the Vddic polity with its caste, and 
prior rights, though he sought to interpret the V^dic code as 
liberally * as he could. The Jaina recognised the reality and 
individuality of the human spirit, the basis of his logic of 
scepticism. His inactivity and his conservatism, the Buddhist 
necessarily out grew. Absorbed in profound thought, impelled 
by introspection, he feelingly believed, and assiduously taught. 
His view of the human will and of phenomenal existence was 
thoroughly analytic and the stand-points of the V^dantist and 
Jaina determined his view. The gross feeling or KAma was 
distinct from form, and form was distinct from the ideal exis- 
tence of form but not free from action or Krivii. Bevond this 
was the life of contemplation, of introspection, of deep absor|> 
tion, of all freedom from externalization gross or subtle. This 
is the Kamavachara, the Riipavachara, Ariipavachara, and 
Lokuttara, forms of life. In the last there is no action what- 
ever, no Kriya chittani, but the Vipaka chittani are playful, 
the Chitta or the will as acted on by itself, t To sum up, all 
gross and pure action and bustle { in the Kamavachara life ; 
pure for mal action, but no bustle in the Riipavachara lift*, — 
abstract id(»al action in the Ariipavachara life ; but peace and 
inaction are the exclusive privileges of Lokuttara life. 

XIII. The grounf/ hauls of Buddhism or the .Vriya-sach' 
chaSj and the Indian system of )o//(7. — (1) Diikkha sacheham, or 
suffering in its variety ; (2) Sanuiilaya sacheham, or all life as 
.1 development of different analytic conditions ; (.3) Diikkha 
nirodha, or suppression of all thou<^ht and feel in <^ of suftVring : 
and (4) final emancipation. § Utthjiiia (Vyuttliana) or Pavatti 
(Pravritti) or gross lifo of mere oxt^'vnali/alion is common to 



* Sfc the Story of JAl>61a in the Clihdn«loprva Upnnisharl, 4. 

t ^^^.' tho 1st rniH'hbo<la (>f the Al»]iitlhainm:\ttlia Snnurnlin. 

I Tbo t«riii l^tniHiiam (Vyutthanam in Sanskrit) Hiaractcristif'ally 
rxprp.=;v»l ilii>j. Vo'^a wa^ the latter tcnu. Pavatt* (i'ravrittti in Saa^'krit) in 
another terui. 

§ Sec tho 9th Parichhetl'i (»f the Abhi<lhammi\ttha Sang^hn. 
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both Buddhism and Yoga. Both recognize that sufFering 
(Klesha) is the inevitable destiny of humanity, a destiny 
intensified by the elaborate system of metemsychosis, both state 
that the Chitta or the heart, the intellect and will — combined and 
forming one unit — is constantly acted on and modified by activity, 
and a tendency to externalization, and this is the caiLse of all 
suffering. Both proclaim aloud that the suppression of this 
tendency is the means of happiness.* The means of aecom- 
])lishing this suppression are identical in both, intense contem- 
plation t which ends in producing a vision or higher knowledge, t 
The great point of difference is, the human will is the last unit 
recognized by the Buddhist, and beyond it he does not go. His 
notion of the human wuU corresponds to that of Yoga; but Yoga 
sees behind the human will a spirit which is essentially identical 
with the all pervading spirit, but which is enthralled and encased 
in the human body. This is the V(5dantist view. The Jaina 
rejected it and declared the independent individuality of the 
human spirit, ever independent and ever existing by itself. The 
Buddhist rejected both as noncognizablc by his intense and 
profound introspection. He knew he saw (Riipa) ; he knew 
le perceived (Vedana) ; he knew he reflected (Sanna) ; he 
know his mind was acted on by itself, and its activities, and 
that which its merits and demerits attached to it (Sankhara) ; 
he knew he rose superior to all this, and absorbed in con- 
templation, realised a tranquility and a profoundity of feeling 
(Vinnana). Beyond this, § in the realm of infinity of know- 
lodtro or intellection, he lives, preparing for entering the stream 
of t ho great paths. When in this condition, he is above all 



* Notice and ooniparo the following — Yo.ff»iohitt»a Vfitti Niradhah — ^thc 
second Sutra of the Voi^a Philosophy, (explained in ray ".Studies in Indian 
Philosophy, ") and the utterance of Buddha Ciotama, '-etassa nirodhana idha' 
ctani niioijjhaii." 

t Samadhi or Jhana. The Buddhist has elaborated this by his analvlic 
reason inj?. The Y6ga simply states it. 

J Compare Samapatti in l)oth. and the Nana Da<sana Samaiina phala, 
Vipassand Dibbacliakkhu of the Buddhist with Ritanibhara Pmjndof the Y6j^|. 

§ A'kdsanafichdyatana; Vinfidnafichdyatana ; A kiuchaufidyatana • 
Neva^anndnasaflndyatana. 
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fvim : ho i< conversant with nothing l)Ut abstract knoAvlcd^];*' ; 
lii.s Nvill i.r, llo^vt'Vcr, aftcctod and works;!. * His? five-fold 
cuinl'ination falL^s to pieces and ceases to exist when he enters 
the lour path.:. His intense eontenij)hition an<l introspection 
Tiiiled him when he attempted to soar higher than this. Nor 
did he J:oe the neoe.^>ity of /?oinnr beyond this. The tendency 
to fXiiTnalizalion inseparable from the will so lial)le to be 
atVected by external and internal iniluences, bein.*^ destroyed, 
that on which Kamma can act, is destroved. If nothin <; l)evond 
lb«' I'hitUi or the human will or heart in its five Skandlias 
^.'xi^ted or could be realised, then nothing in tlic form of nou- 
nwnal essence would be thought of. The Buddhist began with 
introspection and ended with it. 

XIV. BiidiUihtic ailitiule toxoanh tite VMie, Veddtitistj and 
Jifitct i^'fjiians.- -}]o hates the Vedic polity, its pantheon, its 
b»'iranhy, its exclusiv«Miess, and its prior rights. To him the 
^'edanti^it goes only half I ho way, and the Jaina is wrong, and 
i> not able to contemplate and introspeei. The Vedic polity 
recognizes the indei)endent eternal individuality of the bun 
>pirit. It is the basis of th<» Ti'irva Mimansa philosophy. 
(Jndulomi had stated it loiiij: before Jaimini. The Jaina foUon 
the Vcdic polity in this, but the Buddhist rejects '> 

huid him in all the absurdities of rituansm aiiu'ca ^ .*a lie con- 
ceives it. The Vedantist recognised eternal noumenal essence 
consisting in eternal existence joininl to intelligence and happi- 
ness, t When introsp(»ction unlocalized and universalized 
his inner self or the Chitta, he foumi himself p'unged^i^^- 
nothingness immeasurably expanding on all ^ideiip^y|i^|mj,jj • 
all tiiought, and growing into an infinitude of sj;-f;^j|^,^ eternity 

XV. Vpddistm Sibbdna.—Thi^ P^*"--^';ntem])lation, it is 
i>lence, energises and externalises so lon<^ behind and all 

Karma exists. The tendency is annihilatevod. Existence 

vanquished, when a Buddhist has risen Mi-tbr iornil<'ss the 

^ni'onditioned has a 
• Mark the ViiMikachitta and Kriydchitta ai;|,^, localized is what 
clbamma. 

t SacJieliidinando. This is the watch-woM '"''*' '"" '^ '' iixlul;,'*'.!. 
it is based on uttciwces in the Upanishaas, <n<lia^k;iu<lU-,v- \v>-t\\V\. 
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Wlion in tlii« coinlilioii Ji BiidtDiist is Jivan Mukta, one who 
i? oinanci|)at(Ml while livin^r, he is Bhavit A'traan, one who is 
unlocalized and universal ised. He ha.s yet, however, to live for 
Mjnie time and hi?? aeoiunulated activity is to be consumed by 
dint of mere livin<r. When the accumulated activitv is thus 
exhausted, he is completely emancipated when he dies, 2.(?., when 
his i)eri-s|»irit (the ranchaskandhas) fall to i)ieces, and when it 
can no lon^^er act. The first condition is characterised as 
Upadisesa Nibhanam. A Buddhist is an Arhat. He is in the 
fourth liath. He is a perfect Y6<^i. He can perform miracles. 
He lives in a condition of beatitude. He lives on the earth 
merely to live out his last portion of earthly existence. The 
hist condition — the condition of an Arhat after his death is 
characterised as Anu[)adisesa Nibbanam. The Yoga system of 
Indian philosophy throws a flood of light on this view of 
Kibbana. A perfect Yogi ecstatically declares he jias only to 
pass a few days of his lasi; earthly existence in sport iveness. 
'^ Emancipation is my wedded spouse." * 

XVI. AniipddUilisa Nibbdna. — Perfect Nibbana is charac- 
terised in the folloAvino; Avav l)v the Buddhists : — " A condition 
(Padam) permanent (xVchchutam), infinite (Achchautam), uncon- 
ditioned (Asankhatiim), highest (Anuttaram) — Nibbanani this 
say the great sages (Mahesayo) who are delivered from all 
desire (Vanamukta)." t I attach some importance to the term 
Viharati X ^' lives in sportiveness" used in the Mahanibbana 
Sutta. " Again a Yogi free from desire, from the sight of 

Je<ig.. o sees the Sankhara as nihil ; (sees) the Skandhayata- 

of the great pa .at as nihil (both) spiritually and materially; 

distinctly as infinite (Analaya) and known by 

* Notice and c« ^4jjj^J\a^ kasa) and of the law of Buddha 

scconaSiHm of the ^^ ijation is the result of the extinction of 

innlosophy,") and the U M p . , ^, i j? v » n t i 

etam nh-uijliaii." - ence^of thought and feelmg. || I have 

t SamAdhi or Jhdnfe TukArama. 
reasoning. The Y6ga sim^ of the AbhidhammAttha Sapgaha. 

t Compare SamApatgr's edition. 
VipaseanA Dibbachakkhu i^ chap. XIII. 

§ A'kdsanaflchdyatane by Madhav Sayana. a scholiast and an author- 
Neva^^lifiAnasafiflAyatana. ^jg g^rya Dar^na yangraha— Bauddha Darsaua. 
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thus brought together the views of Indian and Ceylonese Bud- 
dhists, and attempted to throw a side-light upon it from Sanskrit 
literature. 

XVII. Perfect Nirv&na stated, — It is a negation of all 
that man, thinks, feels, and wills. So far it is nihilism. It is a 
negation of all suffering which results from thought, feeling and 
volition. So far it is nihilism. But suffering according to a 
Buddhist, a Jaina, or a V^d^ntist is a positive entity. Happi- 
ness he does not recognize as positive. Suffering (Dukkha) is 
positive and results from localized existence. Both localized 
existence and suffering are destroyed together. When this is 
accomplished, unlocalized universalization is emancipation, co- 
extensive with happiness itself. Suffering is the inevitable 
result of all localization : happiness — of all universalization. 
Hence Nirvana is both negative and positive. It is not nihilism. 
Nirvina is beyond all localization. This is what all the Bud- 
dhists state. Reasoning on the basis of introspection alone, and 
observing the facts as they develope in the inner man, they «v/ 
stated that there are different degrees of localization. Infinity 
itself, as conceived by man, is localized. Eternity as conceived 
by man is localized. Hence persistent efforts were made by 
Buddhists so to soar in contemplation as to rise higher than all 
conception itself, as to leave behind all thought, feeling, and 
volition. In the Kamivachara all is gross, material, involved 
in a multiplicity of all that is " frail and feverish ;" above it is 
the Riipdvachara, the region of Gods and Divinities. Form is 
localized, and what is grosser and more material than form is 
dropped. Beyond the Riipavachara is the Ariipdvacliara in 
which form itself is dropped, i.e., left behind. Infinity, eternity, 
is contemplated. But being the subject of contemplation, it is 
localized. In the four paths all this is left behind, and all 
tendency to localization is checked, Le,^ destroyed. Existence — 
substance — that which is the nameless, tlie formless, the 
eternal, the infinite, the permament, the unconditioned has a 
tendency to be localized. This tendency to be locjilized is what 
is called activity or Karma. It is strengthened as it is indulged. 
The tendencv localizes the universal and Pjmchaskandhns rosuh. 
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Then there is immediately thought, feeling and volition which 
are inseparable from suffering. Buddhism does not attempt to 
state the properties or attributes of the unlocalized — ^the eternal 
— ^because no matter how carefully a statement is made, the fact 
of statement will localize it. It is, therefore, beyond all state- 
ment. It is enough to say — it is Nirvana. 

XVIII. Conclusion. — Buddhism is an interesting study, 
scientifically, philosophically, religiously, socially, and politically. 
ScientiJicaUt/, because science seeks the unification of force and 
the elements which embody all force ; philosophically j because 
Buddhism discovers to what the psychological method of 
introspection leads ; religiously^ because when there are so many 
Buddhists in the world, not belio\'ing in a personal God and 
not yearning to worship Him the fact of religious instincts 
of man calls for r?-oxiuinnation and re-statement ; socially^ 
because it ignores all ritualism, ceremonies, and social life in its 
amplitude and minutudo, in its materialism and its subtility of 
love, and ambition ; and politically, because the convent of the 
Buddhists subverted the V^dic polity of caste, sacrifice and 
prior rights, and justified the aspirations of a proleteriat and 
placed them on a legitimate basis for the first time in the 
history of man. 
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TWO SIIJHALESE INSCRIPTIONS. 

By B. GuNASfiKARA. 



No. 1. 
At the RmviS^NW^Li Da' gab a. 

The translator has not had an opportunity of seeing this 
Inscription. The translation is made from ii photograph* taken 
by Capt. Hogg, R.E., for the Ceylon Government. 

With regard to the language it may be remarked that, with 
a few exceptions, it differs little from the modern, but the 
change is greater in the letters themselves. The translator 
would propose some new readings of the text and correct a few 
orthographical errors, noticing words which are rare, or nearly 
obsolete, in modern Sinhalese. 

The Queen Lildvatl referred to in the Inscription, was the 
wife of Kirti Nissa^ika of the Kdli^iga dynasty. According to the 
IVIahdwa^sa, she ascended the throne in the year 1753 of the 
Buddhist era, which corresponds with 1210 A, d., and reigned 
six years. She patronised Buddhism and caused two Vihara to 
be built, one at Parnasdlaka, the site of the Lafikatilaka Vihdra, 
and the other at Weligama. 

Inscbiption. 

qfeDcoc3(3<^®Qd ajQa-^SeS Qd@33e)QS)5J(9^c3Q a ^^Q 
^ qpicsggd d®>«S)jGN(93de)2sJ •• ^ •• coo vs^zs^^SStA QSc^;o6^^J 

<{(5iQ^®<A C3SDc5oSo3e«co(§^2S>aS doi^s^i^G^cocfl CfSzacg 
«a<5 d qpi^ C5a^3 e QSg8(§n46 | tA C3®Sci d)C5c9Cd3«^/dbQ3J 

S4»C5®32^§ <0©l3(3®O3«5i eSSCQS® Sc5c032iD3C)aJeO3 6^2) 

* No. 104. Pavement slab, U'O h 8*7, in front of S. Altar of the Ruwan- 
w^li Dagaba. 

a <x©39 2^000 arie^ci© h od&^^Sog c cx)3@^ e)^2ri®^d 
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856Ncd ^®s S(§N® I a36^^SariQD^ (§N®e5^<9Ncri a^^j oogsoefS 

€^2096fsS I coS^nSdcs^ g Q^^tA c^3^s3®i@ge>9@ed9 g3®i 
§€g (5c^(^©«j <p)§§ 6N«3ecsJ I (5c5<5(^©2riSarf «ad5^ 

a I db gGNvsa^ coasS 2S)(S®i«SiS ^3es^o©S)§ qpQc^d qpQQcjD 
qgg©^:^ o®-®5o ©d^©^cD2ri ©gnc© | ®Q esogj^ocri Scoo §5)3 
®'€^ 6^6NSa523 g^SSS) h gacsJ6^e^ S(§Ncsa©(§N«s)D©i csdooD od 
coa(gcs^i |®^cs3g2ri <9^ss36N(g3d®8(P)(33 qp^©3 ©sTSgao 

S5352^©^C6^CD^rfS©^(9^^S53^l 03®^(§N© | ©i(P)Sc5o»J2S» 
2S5^g(9NG>3(5<i^^ari 8SesdQD3 <)p6N««S) ©^©(9NCD «S5«^Srf 
^3 2S3c5D3CS3e3 | @^CSedC5^3 ®(9NQD3CS)GdSs!6Ne3 C3(g)g©2S^®^@^© 

cB ^67A^6(^^7sS cs^cocs} gdb(§N«S539i «as<^ ©N^c^cstsJ | ss) 
e><?2ri 03c:^cp^0J5^6cD ©533 6N©SG0<9N2ri 5oo®^ 2aa^©ei 
2s>s<^ C3sjg^qpi (s^x efiQ5^§ G^«3dcsJ •• d g^ogdbi^zadQj 
r9^^s^^6^s^ 255^3 arfc^ 2S)© 6n®G\Q5) 2S)© | QeriQ qpo^Q ©(^ 
^SSSGS)3d^6(gQS)3 c^cpSlg©eri£Q QS)qe^36@^ C^estjj 
Sj^s)d©3 I @GS33dt^36N© i 63 gcs^^gsj e9®^di©^ ©^ 
'^^e^ddi^ a§^^ C3C38$sJ fid03di I ^©asd^^ cSeScsd 

:5^2d GN^ds^ed^e^SJ e98$es5gdcD5) C3o©CD2d CG^Q^G^ 
C(»^5J 20QS)«® I -g 2j^®0<§^(3^lg ®C5^®oScO^ ®3(3GM 

d«3 S)»«3©9©2dQ!^- ^3© (P)ga3^(§Ncorf 6^tA^ I cpQ 
2»d©3 c^©rf®ig ®S6\3^®i go©«ia j qpc33 a^«s)S«s) 

CJD2S?© Sg@ gdb(9^^S)^© I ^O3db®€d©0®5j©^ S®CS)3(9Na33ed 

©co^G'SsStsi z3)£di OQS)asJa<s>3ss)3gdbqt)^g 6\^3desi | gdb 

2S5d©3 C^Q^6^C55G^-^(9 6^Q^d©C^^©Q5)^ri©^C^ gQ32^(§N2S)39i 

©d2^i9ci®G3^^(»3 fig I c^8(g§ 2^j <»2^3«i(9^« flcog 

<3Ng»C0ari© 6^<9^0^6^<:J©3 6^® adbqpiQ ®Q533C5«C039^ » 

®3©«:j I a©© Q^C^<i^^&Si 

Transcript. 

Abbayasalamewaii Kalyanawatf suwamlnwahanseta^ dewanu 
Esaja piira ekoloswak .. da •• y6 * nakatin SiriSanga Bo Purakkra- 
uia Bahu^ | chakkrawarti suwamfnwdnse* etuluwiirajadaruwang^ 
bhandara paripalaiiayakota ratnatrayehi adhikapprasAda * eti 

g o^^o9©dGsed Ag^SiS) i SQ$)3ddsss936N© i^o©o». 
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sardha ® Buddhi gnne | n samawit ' rijapprasdda ® rdsln ® wirAja- 
mdnawii Bhanddrapote Piriwatubfm WijayanAwan hA mekug^ 
amadu ^^ Same | dhadevin hd mekung^ b^n La^k^ Adbikdra 
Kotadanawu ^^ Dewalnawan ^ hk ten ^' denalada Agamadbara 
noek " I paydita ^* warayangen Ruwanmeli ^^ suwaminta ^^ Du- 
tugemunu rajjuruwan Adiwii noek | rajadaruwanvisinkaranalada 
puja wisesba asA prasdda parawasawe anun bA as&db&rana ^^ 
pii Ijawisesbayakkalamenaweyi ndnawidbawu atadis atasiyaasii- 
wakpamana wastrayen wise | sbawii kapcbukayakbahd cbiidamani 
chaitya pratibimbayak se wisesbakote sarabA pasyalake | ^* 
mani sAlin solosmati (?) '^ U andawA gandba pusbpa sugandba 
dipayen wicbitrakote *^ pin^ ge | tc (?) dbaja patakA kadali toranA- 
din withi saraba aneka warggaye kana deyin b& ksbirapdydsa | yen 
hd mahogbayak se palamuwana maluwebi nirantarayen satiyak 
piijA kote kapurn deddsak | kalandin ^^ pata tun pana ^^ piyawa 
sAw^ ** riyan^ riyan^ kabalwalekapuru pAn puda** e | g6 etuluwii 
noek •• s ^ pradipa piijA da karawA noek karmmanta kala mebe 
kala I wunta atata gal ebii mnndu bA ran pili bA nn ambuwantada 
handanA pili df una ^' satutn karawA | wibaraksbAw^ ^ siti 
liyannawtm'samadarnwan" wan^akuwamn Bamunan pasakun ~ 
sittarn | natannan gfkiyannan bera gasannan sakun durayan 
papcbayan '^ padeniye '* pan^ ^ nabana ^ ga | nun '• da mAle 
belli mangnl miydiyan^ mAlAkAran osanAwatuwantana..nta (?) 
prasAdayenraninsa | tutu karawA Ruwanmeli '^maluwedimf Tbd- 
pawapsaasA dbarmmakatbikayantasudusu piijAkota | TbiipArama'^ 
swAmintat sri mabA bodbinwabansetat kapuru paban patAkd 
piijA Adiwti noek | pi!ijA karawA sat genebi terawarunwabanse 
pradhAnakotQ wasn^tat ^ mabadan bA siwu | ru pili di n^ non$ 
ne siyalu pretayanta ^ pin pet ^ dewA me pdjA esii mabi 
janayAta da tamAta ^ da | babulapritiupadawAkalapd ^' 

Translation. 

Bbandarapote Piriwatubfm WijayanAwan, wbo careftdly 
guarded tbo treasures of tbe Imperial Lord Siri Sanga ^ 
Purakkrama BAbu and otber princes — wbo was bigbly pleased 
with the three gems — was endowed with faith and a clear 
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intellect, and was illumined with the rays of royal favour — 
(this personage) together with his mother Sumedhadeyi and 
his nephew who held the offices of Adikarama of La£ka and 
Principal of the Kotadanaw temple, ha\ing learned from many 
pandits who were conversant with Buddhist literature and had 
offices conferred on them, what kind of offerings had been 
made to the venerable Ruwanmeli {Ddgabd) by Dutugemunu 
and many other princes, were transported with joy, and having 
resolved to make a grand offering superior to the offerings of 
others, encased (f/i^ ddgahd) beautifully with about 8,880 cloths of 
various sorts : highly decorated it so as to look like the reflected 
image of a crown-jewel monument : caused mortar {prepared) 
from five yalas of good rice to be applied thereto : made it lovely 
with odoriferous flowers, scents, and lamps : adorned the streets 

with , flags, banners, plantain-trees, triumphal arches, &c. : 

made on the first terrace offerings of various eatables and lumps 
of milk-rice constantly (jpouiing in) like a great flood during 
a week : honored it by lighting with 2,000 kalandas of camphor 
many thousands of lamps, inclusive of festoons of lamps and 
lamps of earthen vessels placed at intervals of one cubit on-the 
third floral attar in the lower part of the dagaba : made 
presents of rings for the fingers set with stones, and of golden 
apparel for the different kinds of workmen and labourers : gave 
garments to their wives and rejoiced their hearts : and pleased 
with {gifts of) gold the writers, the overseers, the appraisers of 
property, Brahmins, cooks, painters, dancers, singers, tom-tom 
beaters, conch-blowers, players on the five kinds of musical 
instrmnents, ? persons who applied combs and unguents 
to the cavities {in the dagaba), the female servants with 
auspicious marks on them who took care of the terrace, 

florists, perfumers, Moreover having heard the Thiipawaysa 

{the history of the ddgabas) while yet on the terrace of the 
Ruwanmeli Dagaba, they made suitable offerings to the clever 
preachers of Dharma, and honored the Thuparama and the 
illustrious and venerable Bo tree with many lamps lit with 
camphor, flags, &c. 7o the residents of the seven monastic 
establishments^ amongst whom the priests were the foremost, 
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they gave much abns, and cloths for making yellow robes, 
(and) imparted the merit (thus acquired) to their kinsmen, 
strangers, and all the different kinds of Pretas, experiencing 
great joy themselves, while they caused the same to the mass of 
the people who heard of these offerings which were made under 
the asterism Visd on the 11th day of the bright half of Esala 
in the second year of Her Majesty Abhayasalam^wan Kalyana- 
wati. 



Notes. 

1. Read ^nrdmintvahansef^i for survaminivahansefa. 

2. FoT..da..yd read la da nusa. 

3. Read ParaJirama Bdhu for PuraleJtratna BdJn/. The King hero meant i^ 

Pai^ULTama Bdhu the Great of Polonn.iruwa. 

4. Read SrvdminrrahanKe for ftutvdmimvdnsr. 

5. AdhiltappraMuhi . — omit the first 7;. 

6. Read fruddhdfor ^ardhd. 

7. Samavit = mmanvita, the more common form in modem prose. 

8. Omit the first/ in rdjapprasada. 

9. Reading ra\fsin or raftnin for vdshi. 

10. Amadu = the modem ammantfl ; the du in amudu is a suffix used to 

express endearaient or familiarity and is another form of the modern 
di which occurs in such words as w^nhjand^' 'mother,' pujniiand^ 
' father,' &c. 

11. Kofadanawu — supposed to l)c in r.intonna. 

12. Dervalndrvan =: Ditvdlandnahdjifni. the Principal of a Hindu Temple. 

13. Tfu — from t^dna * place* (Tali) is now ol)-olofc. The modem form is t^v, 

but this, in the sense of 'post' or *(»flicc.* is more commonly written 
fhd?idntara or tayiatm-a, 

14. Novk — now more commonly written noijrl:. 
16. Read pati^ita for j)a ndifa. 

16. HitrvannifUy more commonly called J!"/rt/vir"I!, — name of a celchraled 

Drtjral'a at Anun'ulhapura conmuiH, <! liy Kinjj^ Dutugemunu an<i 
com])leted by his brother Sedctissu. J t i ^ now known by the name of 
Hankot (•f!:old-i)innaclod') D.'iL'aba. 

17. Fcad fot'dmhifd for sinnhni/ifa. 

]><. Anftft hii a^ddhdranu, — lit : 'not common with othors,' -unlike others.' i. e.. 
'surpassing olheis.' 

19. Vnfa =-: 1.2.S0 kunnii : 1 kuruniva Ix-lii'' f^riual to 1 ncll. 

20. Heading i^dc^uiri't for ftohh^nmti, wlioro .^t'1c.< mav be d«.'rivrd from the 

IVili xilcxo 'unii'U,* and wafi (mcK.lrrn ///♦//) from uutttihn 'clay,' hence 
'adhesive clay.' 

21. The *>. sound in hote is now rr'jlaced bv a. 
Kttlnnda =^«)0 Ln'ains (Apothecaries* weiirlit.^ 



o-> 
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23. Reading tunwana for ttmpana, 

24. The Siplialese paraphrase of the Attanagaluwa^^ hsA piyawasdwa for the 

PAli puppddMna which means * a flower-receptacle * or * floral seat.* 

26. Literally : 'offerings of lamps of camphor in earthenware.* 

26. Reading daUas, 'thousands' for .... s, 

27. Read tin for www. 

28. Read wihdrarakshdrvS for wihdrakshdwi, 

29. Samadaruwan = sdmidaruTvan^ 'lords,' 'masters,' or 'overseers.' 

30. Pasakun — 'cooks' as being derived from pdoh^ika 'one who cooks' (P, and S.) 

31. This is doubtful. 

32. Padeniycy — the cavities between the circular rings of a ddgaba 

33. PaTid = modem ^a^id ' combs' : perhaps a kind of brush is meant here. 

34. Xahuna — (from the Pili nahdnarn) means that which is applied, while 

bathing, to clean the person = the modem ndnu ' unguents.' 

35. Qanun = modem gdnanun ' those who smear.' 

36. Mangttl mi\^4^yan, — this might also be rendered * female servants employed 

on festive occasions.' 

37. Bmvanmfli — from Batnamdli, another form of RufvanttfU. 

38. Thupdrdma—the most ancient ddgaba, built by D^wdnanpiyatissa. 

39. Wasnitat — an archaism for wasndivuntat. 

40. Pr^tayanpa — * departed spirits doomed to suffer extreme misery.' 

41. Pet — from the PAli patfi 'acquisition,' 'communication to others of the 

merit one has acquired,' when it is more commonly written pattiddna, 

42. Read tawanfa for tamdta. 

43. Reading jmjdfrayi torpu 



No. 2. 

IXSCRIPTIOX AT P^PILITArXA. 

The copy of the Inscription from which the following 
translation has been made, is a transcript of another copy in the 
possession of L. De Soyza Maha Mudaliyar, who conrtoouslj'- 
lent it to the translator. It is to be regretted that the Mahu 
Mudaliyar's health prevents him from completing the translation 
which he undertook some years back. 

With a view to test the accuracy of the copy, the translator 
visited the temple-premises at Pepiliyana, but, to his great 
disappointment, he found the stone in (l(»tach(^d fragments built 
up into a wall, and the fragments themselves so much defaced 
that they cotild not be utilized for testing the style or sp(»lling 
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of the transcript. The translator has, therefore, taken the 
liberty to note and italicise what he considers clerical errors and 
place the proposed readings at the bottom of each page. He 
will feel thankful to any persons who may favor him with their 
remarks on the doubtful words of the text which he has noted, 
or suggest any better readings than those proposed by him.* 

Inscription. 

cg(3o2S)3G3odig odb25®2:2tfccQG3S3'2Sc33eo2aa6} 
&a)6N©CK)^S(9^e»a©©csa2Sa€g^s>6N® tQ©o©d)tDoS^8 
ae^^ocDocsc^vafe cs®cso>c5c5)C5oo c3eo22oco©<5c68C3q, 

CSSgC3©oa;S C ®2aodGOdb(55^ (i C02S^3<§^CO^C3aog2^0. 

-^cs<^ QSqzs) dc5ai®^ §)353e3®®^ ad@adb^G33Q5 gcoft 
6ia3(fidbo3 ^ ^2SD3d)d)Sd)d(§xo^6\33a c§:r5dD^®S3©©:g© 
dS59cc©j©2rf S35 2ri<5^^Q/ee?3Jcs3gd©^i)i§sJ§« gd o« 
6^<33d32»dcoSc2)2:o sdgSdGNco^SQSiSDQ </ g3C33C,t9 §S©^ 
©©oG^cR© /i fioG53CSc^G>cDii6S^®^Sdc3CS)®9^Q©caiSiS) 

• Mr. L. De Soysa read a Paper on the P^piliydna inscription before the 
Society some years ago, but it was not printed in the Jounial «t the time, 
and is now lost. The following extract from the Paper appeared in the 
Ceylon Times of June 11th, 1873 :— 

" This inscription, is to be found on a rock on the site of an ancient Bud- 
dhist Temple near K6tt^, where from A. D. 1410 to A. D. 1542 Sinhalese 
Kings held Court. 

** No part of the ancient buildings of the Temple now remain, having been, 
it is said, levelled to the ground, by the Portuguese who destroyed this and 
other buildings in and near Kott<^. 

" My copy of the inscription was taken from one in the possession of a 
Buddhist Priest who now occupies the modem Pansala built on the supposed 
site of the ancient Temple, and I was informed by him that his teacher's 
teacher obtained it some 70 or 80 years ago, from a transcript preserved in the 

a 6(^sss3xo b g€^xso c gcc&DSzs d ti(S>^ e SoodtSdbQ) 

/'dOD^^dO g S®o^(3 h ®«Sg)cG^GO(d i CQiQ 
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8i5)c9<QCi>i®3>i'€^(S^' iS)(Q® ^y^Q ^zSG^Q k Sa©Gx5aSc,d4*f 
c>x^22©^ex3§ ®|;^'^ceg^3eD^0^^^ 8si8^c3qftfi«©©s>3 

©oae^g^S)^^ oi6gc2o(9^2^cS ?n 93s5^3d 6^35J£d5di2)^(g:o n 

(^:33d)®(Seod)S3<5^c9?5ra6^25?39 csg^ 255wgi ©:?DDdcs©dcx53 
Q^Q&:^Q^ pQ&oi 8gG\G3SJ (9N®2)ai8(§c53e^(55o 6^®:SSq 

@i§S)0(3S^3 ^§^3 §®(^836^C^^d 8g(9^C^2ri6^S(^6^(3^ (^5) 

8?s)3©^@55®C5^^(9^®®<o®^qpiq5(9tde5(36^®S(?)c52ri6^ca3^cs>) 

(S>0 (^^& S)^Qj^83Q5^3 ®dG^S)32SJQ)^(9\<52d 6\S)Jg©(39@sJ 

Archives of th« late King of Kandy. There can be no question however, as to 
its gcnuinenesa. I have compared it with such parts of the stone as still 
remain, and have found that it exactly corresponds with the stone. The style 
and matter too of the inscription mruish indisputable evidence of it genuine- 
ness and authenticity, 

" The inscription records the erection and endowment of a Buddhist Temple 
in memory of his deceased mother Sun^tra Mahd D^vi, by King §rl Pardkrama 
Bihu VI., 1^0 reigned at K6tt^ (according to Tumour) from A. D. 1410 to 
1 162. It also contains a variety of provisions for the due maintenance of the 
temple : for the expenditure of its income : and regulations for the observance 
of the cltrical and lay members of the establishment. 

" The style of the inscription i« similar to that of other writings of the 14th 
or I5th centuries ; and Mr. Alwis has published in his Introduction to the Sidat 
Sangardy the introductory paragraph of the inscription as a specimen of the 
prose of that age. The construction of the sentences, however, is very peculiar. 
The whole of the' inscription, which is a very long one, is conglomerated, as it 
were, into one sentence by means of conjunctive particles and participles, hav- 
ing apparently only one finite verb expressed. The words in general are those 
in modem use, with a very few exceptions which I have noticed in the notes. 



j ^i2SJvS k gj^»© I iSb^zS^ m C5i8(§C»DG^2n';8 no9QD 

Cd^aS) p ©^ 
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g«v5cpi?QdQ e?^JiS^S3 OS3i:5^tfQ55) a:33§Q®Sa e2S5§. 
^:3^(3^333 (53^^6^^JS) ^233^*55)0) (5<®(9^^^2L) ©i(^e(33©^2d 

©^2)^ 8S335>S)C553 o35)34c5c^aS2riG^®35 G^i^Scso.-s^ca^ejjD 

®CX)es5QQ5)3d ®^C33€©^i«56§S23^=^(3 §aDC3SX55 al)3c3^5xn 

Serfs JO siG^c^G^ 55^5323 ^g®^ GO ^rf ^2^jC3 2)^:5(3 C33@ 2rf3 cg®\2f>^3 

" The date assigned to the Kiug'di accession is state I to have taken 
place in the year of Buddha 1958 (A. D. 1415), whereas Turnour in his 
adjustment of Siyhalese Chronology, computed from native records, has fixed 
the date at 1953 (A. D. 1410) five ycaw iprlier. The authority of the stone 
however, cannot be disputed, and it is in a remarkable manner confirmed 
by the well known contemporary poem Adryasehhara.Wid author of which 
was the most learned monk of the ago, and. accoixling to tin lition. the Kind's 
adopted son. 

"The regulations enacted for the mana^remcnt of the Temple eitablishraent 
and for the distribution of its income are also very curious, and throw con- 
siderable light on the manners, customs, and social condition of the Island at 
the period in question. It shows that the form of Sinhalese letters now in use 
have not undergone any material change, during, at least, tlie last five or .six 
hundred years, with the exception of a few. 

" It is believed by many that the worship of Hindu Gods, and the practice 
of Hindi!! rites and ceremonies, were intrmUiccd into Ceylon by the last 
Malabar King who obtained the throne of Kandy. after the extinction of the 
Sinhalese Royal Family about the year A. D. 1731) ; but it would appear from 
the inscription that the innovation is of much earlier date. The King it 
is well-known was an eminent patron of Buddhism, having built four Dtivdlas 
in connection with the Vihdrt^." — II>m. Scr. 
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e\cDd g\S3Sgo9qoo ^"^3c3 6^6^S)c§0^<5Q>fO^ ^©cjc5ra«9 d 
«S«562»(9^^©3ec32a3 §dQ>i2S^S oiQcosc^ocsG^e^escsJ ®d£) 

ooQcsJ cSl^ 2^gdLes?C33qpi25£§6N<^c59 ®g:J^^»erf oaeriG^s^oQ 
6^03(^oc3es? gS^®c^<^(ac3cs! §(3tylSfic3cocsI g 3 «s5c3 526^(333 

ts5tt53 ®c3d2K2R3 ©Srf^S^zgc^fiS? ®^<^ZS52ri g5?GN05(^^ig6\^ 

(^(2Q(^oQ^^zy)t^ (fi^d§C9><;c3CK)3 qp9:5igaeiSQ zsii^hxDiQ 
6eriacooe^C3cs5 6\::D3(^9csca2s! 03 2rig^39 (9^:D^(^CJC3?s}cs>3 8 

^ ®:oes)9 (Qsy^ 6es?c,«S»^8G3ca2d gcses^cs^S) 6255255© ^Q 
deBzKsaS c33(^^^2s5®3dd2rf(^<5®d»os:*6N03(5'6Ni:j8552sJ ^qcJ 
^eacoesS g©2s}ae5sd®c;i6255255Sd<g<!jescocs5®Sd62532s?(aL^QcJi 

2S5C33qp3§CSQa:5^®€)255^Cf 9digd235;:35Q8@C33 M7 a5$^®Qc}0cx>ed 
C5^3 8^e)^ri£33@2rfS <:j6dc5255255Q e)£^25D9 OiSc33(2JoC3esJ 6^© 
©^2^3 or Qi^fl^rn 2S^®::5C02S5© 2f>®JS59c3^dS)icS33 CiSC30(^ 
88c3CC€Sjy ®3S(53jqp^£s!©^:33(^25^^CXi^d 235£3:2i2de3C>23JC3e5ii. 

C32s3§^S)'LCu2d o^^^^.G^^(3© (9^c3^^C3cS€s:'c55) 8S6\Se^3<:j©dd 
25)255© SjQC^^sseri ge)es5c}ce6^e3e32s5 ©CjG^aria^ics^© S^G^ 
cC36^e353ed gt)csJs3Cned 6^eo^^^:^^ SjQcrfsa^grfqfSedg 
©csJ^fie;JQ3d235c55) @c;5cSi55355© d<3oi53:ocf ©Ssiscc^aJ <3l^ 

S<^255233§CDS 02^® l5^i:)c0cd g 2S:^6n^S3(3QQ03 <§dG^:s>QQ SS6v<5 

«ig^2S^3S:s^353 qfOc^g6z55'<5:Q 83©^!i):5:)© 8Ss^(9^<; 255255© 
0!^®8o:ico6S^'^3 Bc^^diGNv;;-^ j^ qp^^i^jtic) od^dsjcrf ©3c5^3 

^36N<^25^C3< 6^cdOS53js55S)Cf^ q;-38d,'S^ Je<i55CS< ®(5(58S6\'»CS 

t5es58Q£&(^::)^>iw-<55cd cQ:3co^Cfi^^i'^v3(^ ^J^c5^^«S53aa 

Cp)§COQ553 ©\C;)S35iCl03 Q'J.^<:jS3GS© ^£;5^£je;S;5?3 8(2<^<5C3C3 
9* £^;3 d ^Ga36^GS^d ^ g^S U Q^ t« OO'S tr 6S«d© 
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Gv^QSCjC? cc oo^g^a^^-C^gaacs dd c55S)856^3^y32^3C30 
C3Cj^cx33^^ oS^^QsoD @Q0)dc^2O5^^a Q^^^(^:Sirjfs^^ S@s3 

<5^03^62acri fis^^diS^^ssed gsj^Oi^^J^JS^esJ <d^ ©ScJ eacaa 

OC3S*Q553 (§NeS3(52^2)2S:3 C33(^OS}CS^ ®3dJ2S3x5^C3j (9^a^ ;JCJ33 

g9triocs(9^(9oc3os? od^jg^s^qS 6^3>(;^Si©i/eiS3criQD3 jsgsjc^ 

^sJe)iQ 6N2^383(9N33(33 ^2^2)8:5^ ©saS^s^DdcoQ oi^^S @ 
<O3C3osjc03Sco 35(9^d^ «5'5J(:je)s}25 <:j2ri(9Nc^^ii)tyI cSgaja^i^s^ 
O 8g6Nag2rf^^cSe^oc3cX5 oac^©3 coc^S3^(if§cS2ria4rfQ:j 
(3 taiet^co AA qpQ5;^S3coSc^co2) 2»£)6\C53©G^®tSSQ553(5i)(3 
<fi(5(3e)32^acj-6g®©^s>c5 c,oid»3@2ri c3osj3Q3C3qfiC5£)5j 

C5^cs)G0&^ €f c£f ©Q03<5S(3G\co(S ji}' qpidJSdisj 6^(:J^Qcd t9cD3 

<fl<5^CD(9^^^3253l5S rp:fi»®£ri OflB^S^Q Se>3)d6^JC53i ^ ©i© 
©^a^icrf 8C5)3d8ga^ iS® «?S^ ©iSC33 C3^5:>3 (S>^5D3^ 
6^2$D3©35^aQJ ^•A sSQ®>2a6\:5^C52ri^fl^ri GN:533(2D^3CJ ScS33d 

6^do583(5c5?iDcD2rf®^33 2ri 836^8:^3 <ftSg35)a5;f3® ttoxitsJ 
C5^®6^cs)^(5^QQ^ G^cad^a^gtrf G^®G^:0(S6)sa20^tc553 cptrf 

03(9^®©^e53t3S® Cp)2D2rie5iS3 H S>ie5^C);S3(3®203 (5ac;x53:^©C533 
d«53Si&3'5:»>Cp)^§ ac25(^(3©®Saie253:5^ GN^tS^QJ C3i(3id9§ 

^836^a6ves^;S 45®^cDJc53g i6i^3©Q ^C5£)S3 oS^^gQci 83 
«s>q)oD Q>&33)2S3d^§GD <:j2rf2^3©\sa(§N:5^a?2d Oi@^SQ ©iQ 

d33a3«5 C^S^^ C34»S2»3©5JeS>i2d 6^2)cfl6^'5^3t)C3^©Cl 

^' 6os)9d@(36v«}J^ Vcd3(5ScjqS ^^ 6>:^S8$4fo^©^ // cpas 
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2s>^8S53d)^2ri9o>d®5)i9d?6\Qj^^t^o©ci3^3^ ^c5i!rc^ 

®QO3:2o^w03©3):3:'-6Nd cfi^gtrf ddg©dc5^QDqf^odQ5iS)^^ ^9 
£6^^ qpg£)es?(9^'6^^G^^55)3 oi)352)3 (9^q6^(3j'G^^^^i)d^!^£)^ ci^ 

(9^<5cf3©255 efi^'i^sae 6g®(^^co @©oco (3iC5®(9^;5?ca <3^®q>}§ 
gerfcf§-35© <:fdS£^g6Nt353S ?g§dcj @3a535(225:2r^<^ ©(^'6© 

G)3 C3^^ r?* 83s) Sdsoof 0553 c5^3l2D3©G^®3(56^'^3^ cS8g:?:5)3 
C3{So5 «2^c5i©^sjc3^'^e35^S)©^^5>^^ Ci8(§G5aG^^ S6^2ria)35)c55 
G^^S6S©S2rf5«C9^03dcs3@3?<^fiSGN2D3e;25>«(9N2S)3Sce(3eJ©^g2d 
C5)3ifgrjS^G\ij2ri 6N§S:s535cs© 2S^3c3'<5^g) co§):rlcx>i25i3S2Q^ 
G^SS^2)6^c333©dDe5i^3(3c3e3J e3©^?5:^^6^c3e3£0(3d©3^^3i© 

6^QS3J ^3^(3(9^as^(9^e5^cs5qf»^s^^■^© ceoc?© ^'>CS?'5)5^^ c^Q'2):s}S^ 
d€33G0^i?5<5© eesfQ;:c^(9s3^ £f)ii5>(^:sca'J7S CfoS^ggisJ 

mm \Se5Sa3 7m SeS^cs oo 9^© 77> ^'>(9^^q)3^^c::3^C^c0 2r5 
jy ®C5)3®3«»)^^ rr eD^-eg 65 6S©2rf // q^(S^is^.^zsi 
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^€^o93co§€):)«S53£o s5c6oS3C3^336(3o 

s§(3o2s>3So^g::d)^2);r;>:5ccs&;s)'2ScD3(3o2aa^ 
&3(9^3G55-C33G^S53&€)cai3a€g^(9^S t:Q@(a£)dDC53S2^8 

(i(9\2S53}S)6^23iSSdb^5[>?0®8553OC03 S5'^;:o:3>i)oCs2c5;s^3o. 

:5^6Nt!D335a)203S5d<9)CS)a) (^6\C^3C,35e5:)3Qg2r£)i) . 

^50:5^(3^ 96^S)3:3«^^^C5^CS^ ^J5:3®^»0N3D(9c3i®iS diC5 

S^;:2§G03ti) ^55®Ok>®3 Qsoqp^cri<5>(gl:!s?C9^®2ri co®S^^ 6ari 

G5D3 JQsS^-j 6^:5^^S85^2S^G^d<; dbtfqf3ca^§@«53© a(3cS(3©o©^® 
QwSd ;s}c£)(3G0® ^®a^oc)^>)3^c03(^^;;o^d cc»3Qo<pi^g) 

C,?5^O3e:5^(5\C03<|)(9\S.'3 <:i2S^3Q56^@6^C03^C0(32S5o 
CiC5^3edCSe)cS®©3G^:3^3^ O3(3'4:o «^£§33oyy o<;o. 

QS5 6^®^9C02^ ©003(5 Sa)2^saSgi^^~«3C9(53C3Cpi^Q d®S5 

a'(53^tD)©6^c»^ (9^(9^® i§ cse)j^4©^dbO5C5®c03«^ ScoeriG^d 

es5 cttcs^^agog ca3'«x>g qp^jfJ^S ^®<5§ (3^ss©®g cp§a)^:« 
®:s)3 AS)3 20 cwa SdgDa9u:6.c^cs3C53 jaSgsg. 
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Transcript. 

£^ri Layk^dhipatil) Parakramabhujas sun-^auvayalagkriti 
Ilyyachehambhawato vachassrunuta me bhumlsward bhawinab 
Dharmmoya^^ sadrisa}} samasta jagatap satyap bhavadbhit) sadi 
Ssiurakshf/o^ saumayi jata harshakripayajt>unya7i^ tatha bhujyatajf 

§ri Lapkadhipatib Parakramabhujo rdja vibirottama^L 
Sy^aprasavakhi/a ' makarayaj[;a^adt * yantranuya tasyadhuna 

§rl Buddha varrfhaycn ek dahas nava siya ata panas 
a\iiraddak pirunu sanda siri Laka raja pemiui Mahasammata 
])aramparanuyata sury jawansdbhijdta * maha rdjadhirdja §ri 
Sapgha Bodhi Sri Parakrama Bahu Chakrawartti Swamini'rtAaw- 
Mta ® ekunsalis wanu medindina pura pasaloswaka Jayawarddha- 
napurapravaraychi sumangaU prasadabhimukha chitra niandapon 
yehi^ si^hasanayebi siri nives saha otunu siw seta^ baranin 
scdi rajayuvaraja cmatigana piriwara devendralilawen wedahinda 
hema tenhi ^^ kalainana ^'utayuhtata ^^ vyavastbii vadarana tena 
swargasthawii mawubisawun wahanshdta pin pinisa abhinava 
wihdrayak karawanalesata rdnivasala kariyehi niyukta ^^ Sikuri 
mudalpotunta wadala mehewarin paswisidabasak dana wiyadam 
kota Panabunubada Pepiliydnehi^^ prakdra gopura pratim& 
graha^^ inandapa bodhi chaitya sapghawasa dewalasataraj'a 
pustakalaya pushparama phalarainadiu yuktakota samurddha " 
kara^yli wihdraya chirasthayiwa warddhanazrawa ^* pinisa pidiiyen 
mema Pepiliydna hi mehi banda Medimdla ha amutuwa Dim- 
bulpitiyen pidiiyen wellen uda deniyen dasdmunak Kalutota 
badden Araggoda wila ha mehi bada walpita watupelat etuluwii 
ten h^ Pas y^AllSi^fl/^'*^^ JV^eligama lid mema gamata etulat 
^i^mgeyi \?) Bangoda hk ]M^?^^^^^" "^^^^^ ^®^®^ s^ndwen 
yUaka wapa lid mehi bada walpii^ ^ Matgon badden Bobuwala 
wilin mul bijuwata deydlak ha i*^^^^^ pasalosamunak hd Alut- 
kiiruwa bada BoUatdwilin y&jaV ^ ^^P^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ <?^ ^ 

1 lakshyo, 2 pupyan, 3 prac- ^^J^*' * 3*5**^' ^ wapsdbhijdta, 6 Tahan8^t»f 
Tiumapgala, 8 map^apayehi, 9 1*^**» ^^ *^"^^' ^^ yultata, 12 niyukta, 13 Pppiji- 
ydnehi, 14 grilia, 10 Bamriddha, ^^ ^*°^' 
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Sin^rata bada Giri^ora ba Beligal nuwara bada Mangedara h& 
Doles dabas rata bada Meda godin Medalan^ god^n pasamunak ha 
kambam bijuwata sataramunak ha Rayigam nuwara banda le (?) 
W^ragal lena wihirayata pidii Labugama ha Saltotin gewat ekak 
hi kambam bijawata tan p^lak wapa hi W^ligam dasagawwa 
bada Kanapkay^ wih&rayata pidii Ittawala Pabatalawala Dam 
li jadda T^mbilihira ^talawti kambam bijawata pasamanak hi 
Epdmala owita ekamuna p^lak ha UwdlagodaNatagoda Udigoda 
Wellalan^ walpi^ etulawti t^na ha Beligal nuwara bada Bulat- 
gam s^l^smen Pittdgama ha pariwara janayangen desiyapauasak 
hi sarak deyalak ha etire ^^ dekak hd lunu ^ru ekak hd noyek 
rihdra garabhdnda ^tuluwu siyalla Buddh&yatta Dharmdyatta 
Sdpghikawa pawatind paridden salaswd pnlamuwen mahabiso 
sdming^ sri ndmayenSun^trdMahd D^vi pirivena aswd m^ wihd- 
rayata ndyakawa p^mini Galattimmula Medha^kara Maha Tera- 
sdminwahans^g^ sishya nisrayen mukta Mangala skminta Sunetrd 
Maha D^vi piriwantera aswd idiriy^ dawasa mpbawahans^ge 
gnran^ya ^^ parampardyen asana piriwdnd t^n kiyd sdsanaya 
wardahana kirimata yogya tenakata piriwena pawatnd niydyen ^' 
sanitahankota meki Idbhayen satanipat gannd neliyen bodhiyata 
hd Ndtha Maitri detenata dawas ekakata ekin eka dewdlayakata 
mulatenata pesi sdl pasalosak malu ran tun massak pel tunak 
sakara mala ekak lunu ^^ neli niukkdlak lunu *^ dura kasd etulu- 

• • • • « • 

wii deyata masu ekak pdn telata polpasak suwanda mal dahasak 
balat wisisayak pawak pasalosak hd mas ekakata miris neliyak 
dekak dantel n^li dekak piribada sandun palan ^^ atak suwaiida 
dumata agil palam tunak gugul palam tunak ^tuluwu deyalia 
aworada piijdwata k^kulu p^si ek siya panasak pel siyayak pan 
piijdwata pol ddsak hd bis6 sdmln swargasthawii wesaugapura 
vriseniya patan para pasaloswaka dakwa karana wisdsa puja- 
wata k^kulu p^si tun siyayak pol desiyayak pkn piijdwata pol 
deddsak hd tripitakayen masakata grantha ekdds sat siyayak 
liyana nam ekakata dawas ekakata sdl tunak malu ran demassak 
pol dekak balat dasayak puwak pasak mas ekakata lunu dasayak 
miris ekak lunu dam kasd ddiyata panam ekak awurudu ekakata 
piliyaia ^^ panam siyayak hd pimwan sdminta dawas ekakata 



17 9ir&, 18 ^Jh 19 oiyijcDi 20 lu^u, 21 lte«t 22 palam, 23 piliyata. 
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ivasnata pesi sal pasak genehi^^ w^dahin^ina nam pasakata 
namakata satara begin pesi sdl wisisayak ^* malu ran atak pol 
nawayak kasapen satak sakuru tunmulu b^yak pan telata pd 
sayak ha piriwenata dawas ekakata bulat tisak puwak pasalosak 
widan^t^nata bulat pasalosak puwak satak sesu tenata bnlat 
satalis atak puwak wisisatarak ha mas ekakata lunu panasak 
miris sayak liinu duru kasddiyata panam nawayak dun telata 
ha istelata wisi deneli manawak ha awrudu ekakata piriwenata 
siwru dekakata panam siyaya watina pilini dekak andanayata 
paswissak watind pilini ekak satak watind dankada ekak dasaya 
watina wana ^^ banaind dekak perahankada ^ atapirikara ekak 
magul piritehi ek wisi putuwen ekak udu wiyan enda etirili tira 
jawanikd ^^ adiya ha sesu tenata siwru dasayata tisa tisa watini 
pillrii dasayak hd gilantenata dydsa sanhhidena *® tek gilan 
pasaya etuluwii wiyadama aduwak nokota pawatinuwa ha w^da 
un t^nin dewawaddla '^ Panabunu ban^a Nikapaya ^ gama 
pirivena w^atand sapasaddnayata ^^ pawatinuwa hd wihdra 
santaka noyek gamwalin widhanayata pasamunak hd itiri pasa- 
yen satara digin wedi maha sa^ghayd wahanshegen namakata 
sal satarak mdlu ran ekak pol ekak sakuru b^ ekak kasapen 
ekak lunu miris kasd aba duntel j)autel etuluwii deya bulat 
dasayak puwak pasak ha tera namakata ^'il pasak mdlu ran tunak 
pol satarak sakuru mulak lunu ekak kasapen dekak lunu miris 
liinu kasd aba duntel istel etuluwii deya hd bulat tisak puwak 
pasalosak pantclata tel mende *' ekak ha tun da setapena lesata 
kaldl pedum etirili pen walan ^tuluwii dan w^ta no piriheld tun 
masin masa wihdrayata pemini mahd saijighayd wahaiisheta tun 
dawasak dan denu wat gilan tenata piliwelin ^ gilan pasaya 
pawatwd yanawita e c digin Wattala Kelaniya ^ Aturugiriya 
Widdgama Kalutota nieki wihdrawala ^ralawdlanuwat pilima- 
goya ddg^p saiiiin sayghdwasa etuluwii wihdrayehi kalamand •• 
meheyatat inelii bada wihdrawala meheyatat e 6 vjiharatoctU^ 
yehi ^^ eti watin denuwat kiyd erawiya noh^ki anisamak 
pemiuiwita wihdrayen di gelawenuwat wihdra pilibanda gam 



24 gcnchi, 25 wissak, 26 wa^ia, 27 jawanikd, 28 sapliiudena, 29 dew4wadi|a, 
30 Nikapaya, 31 siwupasadanayata, 32 m^^da, 33 pijiwelio, 3i K^la^iya, 
3S kajamamif 86 wihHraw&la or wihirawalhi. 
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knm&nra minisd said garubhdnda noioikunuwat ^^ kisi kenekun 
wisin no gannwat wihiray^ pariwAra janayangen piriwenata 
abhijrukta nam satarak salddaru (?) nam pasak dan pisana nam 
tunak etnluwiiwan niti mehe karanuwat sessawxinut genehi 
waaana t^nata atpamehekirim dgantuga ^ tenata kalamana upas- 
thdna wihdra karmmdnta ddini siyalla mehi b^nSikarana wenat 
s^I^swimut piriwenehi niyogawii niydwata ntiguluwd pawatinu- 
wat pitakatraya tarka wydkaranddiya dannd kenekun peminiwita 
w^p tabddi ngannwat p&rdjikdwan t^n mehi nowasanHwat 
Besn tiJcBhd ^ pada wyatikramaya kalat^nak Budun waddZa 
winaya ^ karmayakota wasanuwat mehi wasana tf n siitrdbhi- 
dharma winaya tarka wydkardnddiyehi satatayen abhiy6ga- 
karannwat wihdra karmmakdradinta taram w^tup diwel d^na 
pawatwannwat nirantarayen sak sinnam ddiwii papchadhuraya 
h& kuda s^sat pata dkdea wiyan prdnapa ^^ payi s^t^ ^tnlnwti 
deya pawatwannwat mehi ^ tnluwii t^n w^di t^nin tamahata 
w^tena pasaya men tesn tnnuruwan pnda w^tnp wihdra 
tatruppddat/en ^ no kota pawatwannwat rdjasammata paridden 
liy& tnbd m^ fildlekhanaya wii niydwata mi wihdraya pawatind 
tekkal nbhaya w&say^ mahd sapghayd wahans^ wisinut raja 
ynwaraja mdhaamdptyddin ^' wisinut aduwak nokota pawatwd 
del6 no waradawd swargdpawarga sampattiyata p^minena 
paridden situwa yahapati. 

Snsdliflwanu un3uwap masa pura wis^niya lat riridina 
■^yadarayarun t^n wad&la mehewarin maha biso sdmlnta pin 
pinisa Kalubowila Wattala Mahara Mddampi^ D^digomuwa 
Nayayodana Denawaka Aramana sala pilimageya mandapaya 
l^gnmgeya m(5 ddiwii wihdra karmra^nta samricQha karawa Kehel- 
patdolawelin kumljuru bijuwata pasalosamunak ha moma ten 
gewatuhd Kasdwelin amutuwa asweddn Totakuriibura (hi Miris- 
galakanda walpita Kendagamuwa ha Magamin Elabadakumbura 
bijuwata demunak ha D(»ltota kumbura etulnwii monia gam- 
walata etulatwii walwil ha g^nn ^^ pirimi wissak ha garnbhauda 
Moratota pattiya ha sahita tunu ruwan santakakota Pepiliyan<» 
Snn^trd Maha Devi piriwarin^^ tera sarain daJcsliinodaka^^ kota 

37 no wikunanuwat, 38 4^ntuka, 39 ^ikshd. 40 winaya. 41 pranawa, 
42 Utrotpudayen, 43 mahuniAryAtlln, 44vrvnn, 4'» piriwan, 46 dak.-hiooilaka. 
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salaswi dunhayi 6 wii paridden m^ wihirayata nijakawii samat 
ten wisinut mema kramayen chirdtkdlayak pawatnd lesa salaswd 
ttmuruwan udesA denalada ysithoktsLprdkdra *' siyallata matn 
kisi yam kenekungen awulak nSSharanayak kiyannak ho pari 
wdrajanaydta rdja niyogayakin t^vayaka salaswannak h6 kala 
kenek etnam sanjiva kdlasiitradiwii ata maha narakaya ettdttwa 
ek siya satisak narakayehi wefi apamanawii duk windimata 
peminennahu nam wet pitrighdtddiwii panchdnantariya karmma- 
yata Wtuwiiwdhn nam weti. 

Swadattdri paradattd^ wd y^ haranti wasunHhardp 
Shashthiwarsha sahasrdni ^^ loishtaydt *• jdyate krimij) 

Tina^ wd yadi wd katthap pupphap wd yadi wd phala^ 
Yo hare Bu33habhogassa maha peto bhawissati 

Sri Lariddhipatih Pardkramabhujas siiryydnwaydlapkritir 
Ydchehapbhawatowachassninuta me bhiimisward bhdwina]i 
Dharmoyap sadrisah samasta jagatd^ satyan bhavadbhih sadd 
Raksbyo saumayi jata barshakripaya punyan tathd bhujyatdii 

Yanadfn swakiyawii drddhandwen waddranalada awanata 
wachanayada 

Ekaiwa bhagini lokc sarwesbdmapi bhAbhujdn 
Na bhogyd nakaragrahyd danoddtta wasundhard 

Kiyanalada purwokta wachanaya da andgatayehi pemini 
rdja maha araatyadin wisin he ma w^lehima sihikota m^ kiyana 
punyakriydwa tama tanid siya atin kalakmen sama sitin pin 
anumodanwa wiharawdsinta aniyam waratira ^ adiwii an kisi 
t(5vayak no salaswanaseda kawarataram kenekun wihdrawdsin 
no wiknnanascda rdja ajna nii'ilikawa balaya lawd nie sivalu 
kattalavama akhandawa i)a\vatina niydyen utsaha etiwa. 

Ddna palanayormadhye dandfc sreyonupdlanap 
Ddndt gwargama\vdi>noti palanadar/t(;^?<<an *^ padap 



47prakdra, ^^wlidsnipi, 49 wiahthiyd^, F»Oi»w:\tvT«^,b\ wi\xyvx\AT^» 
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Kiyanalada hejin ebanSn niwan snwa kemati satpumshayd 
wisin mekiyana wihdra warS3hana kirimehi sdbhildsa etiwa ema 
knsaUnubhdwayen Maitri sarwajna raj6ttamaydnanwahanse 
d^ka bana asd kelawara Budu Pase Budu maha rahatun wahans<^ 
wisin pasakkaldwti sdntawii ajarawii kshemawti amrata ^' mahd 
mrwdna •* pura prdptiyata utsdha katajrutu. 

Translation. 

I, Pardkrama Bdhn, Supreme Lord of the illustrions Lallkd, 
the ornament of the solar race, make a request to yon, princes 
who will hereafter come (to the throne of Laiikd) ; hear ye 
my words. This religious act is certainly one in which the 
inhabitants of all the worlds are equally concerned. ^ It is to be 
maintained by you at all times with feelings of joy and kindness 
towards me. ' So, let (the fruit of) my religious act be enjoyed 
(by you). With a vie^n to the maintenance of that magnificent 
Vihdra bearing the name of his mother,^ which he caused to be 
built in the world, King Pardkrama Bdhu, Supreme Lord of 
the illustrious Lailkd, now grants to the priesthood good 
villages of various kinds, together with their inhabitants, 
gardens, tanks and other recept'icles of water, and proclaims 
the (following) edict, (inscribed) on a rock, in order to its con- 
tinuance for a long time. 

On the 15th day of the bright half of the month Medindina 
(March-April) in the 39th year of (the reign of) the supreme 
monarch and universal Lord Sri Sangha Bodhi Sri Parikrama 
Bdhu, bom of the solar race, (and) lineally descended from Maha 
Sammata, and who attained to the sovereignty of the illustrious 
Larikd in the 1958th year of the illustrious Buddhist era, (the 
said monarch) being arrayed in his 64 ornaments, inclusive of 
the crown, the abode of Sri (the goddess of prosperity), seated 
himself in the manner of the god-king, surrounded by I- ing.-*, 
sub-kings, and a retinue of ministers, on the throne (erected) 
in the beautiful hall opposite the Sumangala palace in the 
eminent city of Jayawarddhana, and, whilst giving orders relative 

5S amrita, 63 mnni^a^ 
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to the administration of the affairs in every part (ot his kingdom), 
offered (the following lands)with a view to the long existence 
and benefit of the temple which Sikuri Mudalpotn, employed 
in the royal service, had built, in pursuance of the (rojal) 
order directing him to build a new temple with a view to 
procure merit for the royal mother who had gone to heaveOi 
(built^ at an expense of 25,000 coins, at P^pijiydna in the 
district of Pdnabunu (Pdnadur^), and had furnished with 
ramparts, 'towers, image-houses, halls, B6 trees, sacred monu- 
ments, monasteries, four temples dedicated to gods, a library, 
flower-gardens, orchards, ice. 

This Pf piliydna, and M^dimila (Nf dimila ?) which adjoins 
it, and, in addition (thereto), ten amunas from the low ground 
on the upper side of the dam in Dimbulpitiya (Divulpitiya) ; 
Araggodawila and the adjoining places inclusive of the jungle, 
meadows, gardens and huts in the district of Kalutara ; Kudd 

Wf ligama and its Bangoda in Pasyodun K6ral4 ; one 

yila ^ of sowing extent from the field Kehels^ndwa with its 
appurtenances in Maggona District ; two ydlas of sowing extent 
from B6buwalawila and fifteen amunas of sowing extent of high 
land in Maggona District ; one ydla of sowing extent from 
BoUatdwilt and the adjoining high land in Alutkiiruwa ; Giridora 
in Sin^ Bata (Siyan^ K6ral^) ; Mangedara in Beligal Nuwara 
(K6ral^) ; five amunas of high ground from Medagoda and 
M^dalengoda, and four amunas of sowing extent from fields in 
Dolosdahasrata ' ; Labugama which had been dedicated to 
V^ragallena Vihara •• in the District of Rayigam Nuwara ; one 
house. and one garden with three p^las of sowing extent from 
fields in Saltota ; five amunas of sowinor extent from fields besides 
Ittawala, Pabatalawala, Damliyedda, and TembiHhira which had 
been dedicated to Kanankc Vihdra in the District of Weligama 
of ten gaws in extent ; one amuna and one p^la of the owita in 
Epimula as also UwAlugoda, Natugoda, Udfgoda, W^Ualdna 
¥rith their jungles and meadow grounds ; Pittdgama, in the 
Bulatgama Division of Beligal Nuwara ; 250 attendants, two 
ydlas * of oxen, two elephants (J j) one pdda boat of salt, and various 
utensils necessary for a Vihdra — all these (the king) dedicated 
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to be the property of Buddha, Dharmma, and the Priesthood, and 
(then), in the first place, he called the Yihira ^^ Sun^trd Maha 
D^vl Pirivena" after the illustrious name of the great Queen ; 
gave the name of " Sun^tri Maha D^vf Piriven Tera" to the 
Priest Mapgala who had completed his course of study under 
the great priest Galaturumula Medhankara who was the high 
priest of this Vihara ; and directed that a priest in pupillary 
succession from him (Mangala), who is qualified to promote the 
cause of the (Buddhist) religion by answering questions and 
reciting bana, be appointed to reside in the Yihdra. « 

The produce of the above-mentioned lands is to be appro- 
priated as follows : — For the Bodhi, Ndtha Maitri ' (Dawdle) 
and each of the (other) D^wdlas, each day, fifteen nelis ^ of four 
patas* each of cleaned rice for the sake of food, curry worth three 
massas of gold,^® three cocoanuts, one packet of jaggery, three- 
quarters of a neli of salt ; one massa worth of onions, cumin seed, 
and turmeric ; five cocoanuts for lamp-oil ; one thousand sweet- 
smelling flowers ; twenty-six betel leaves ; fifteen arecanuts ; one 
or two n^lis of chillies for one month, two n^Hs of butter, eight 
palams ^^ of sandal for ointment ; three palams of agallochum, 
three palams of sandal, and three palams of bdellium for 
incense ; for the annual offering, one hundred and fifty nelis 
of rice husked without boiling and cleaned, and a hundred 
cocoanuts ; for the offering of lamp-light, a thousand cocoanuts ; 
for the special offering made from the 5th day of the bright 
half of Wesak (May-June) on which Her Majesty the Queen 
went to heaven to the 15th of the bright half, three hundred 
n^lis of rice husked without boiling and cleaned, and two hundred 
cocoanuts ; for the offering of lamp-light, two thousand cocoa- 
nuts ; to one priest who writes one thousand seven hundred 
granthas ^^ of the Tripitaka in one month, three nelis of rice, two 
gold massas' worth of curry, two cocoanuts, ten betel leaves, 
five arecanuts for each day ; ten (n^lis) of salt, one of chilly, one 
fanam worth of onions, cumin seed, turmeric, &c., for one 
month ; one hundred fanams for clothing for one 'year ; to the 
Principal of the Vihare, five nelis of cleaned rice for his daily 
meals ; to five resident priests of the establishment, twenty-six (?) 
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nelis of cleaned rice at the rate of four for each of them, curry worth 
eight gold (massas), nine cocoanuts, seven young cocoanuts, 
three and half packets of jaggery ; for lamp-oil, six cocoanuts ; 
for the daily use of the Vihara, thirty betel leaves, filteen arecfr- 
nuts ; to the Vidane, fifteen betel leaves and seven arecanuts ; 
to the rest, forty-eight betel leaves, twenty-four arecanuts, and 
for one month fifty (n^lis) of salt, six chillies, nine fanams worth 
of onions, cumin seed, turmeric, &c. ; for butter and ointment 
for the head, twenty-two and half nelis ; for the annual use of 
the Vihdra, two cloths worth a hundred fanams for two yellow 
robes ; one cloth for an under garment worth twenty-five 
fanams ; one alms (covering) cloth worth seven (fanams) ; two 
})ieces of cloth for sore-bandages worth ten ; eight ^^ priestly 
requisites, (such as) the water strainer, &c. ; one (set of) 
twenty-one chairs used in reciting the MagulPirita ;^* canopies, 
bed-sheets, curtains, screens, &c. ; for the rest of the priests, 
ten pieces of cloth, valued at thirty (fanams ?) each, for ten 
robes. Moreover, the royal pleasure is that, in the case of sick 
priests, imtil their recovery from sickness, the expenses for 
sick diet, &c., should be borne without diminution ; that the 
village of Nikapaya in the District of Pdnabunu granted from 
the place (throne) on which (the king) was seated, should be 
(appropriatcil) for the supply of the four ^* priestly requisites 
with a view to the maintenance of the Vihara ; that five amunas 
be allowed to the (Vidane) manager from the several villages 
belonging to the Vihdra ; that from the remaining income, to 
each of the priests coming from the four quarters, four nelis of 
rice, curry worth one gold (massa), one cocoanut, half a packet 
of jaggery, one young cocoanut, salt, chillies, turmeric, mustard, 
butter, lamp oil, &c., ten betel leaves, five arecanuts (shall be 
given) ; and to one elderly priest, five (nelis) rice, curry worth 
three gold massas, four cocoanuts, one packet of jaggery, one 
(neli) of salt, two young cocoanuts, chillies, onions, turmeric, 
mustard, butter, and oil for the head ; thirty betel leaves, fifteen 
arecanuts, one cup of oil for lamps, mats, sheets, water-pots, <fec., 
sufficient to accommodate him for three days (should be given) ; 
that alms be given for three days regularly to tho priests who 
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couio to the Vihare every three months ; thai, afu»r having 
supplied medicines, &c., to the sick priests in due order, they be 
€»scorted, when they go back, to the Viharas in the difl'erent 
quarters, such as, Wattala, Kehmiya, Aturugiriya, Vidagama, 
and Kalutota ; thjit, for (the performance of) the work in this 
Vibara consisting of its image-house, the dagaba, and the 
ri'sidence of the priests, and of tlie work in the Viliaras attached 
to this Vihtira, the expenses sliould be defrayed from the income 
of the respective Viharas ; that, in case of any unavoidable 
emergency, deliverance be effected by giving from (the income 
of) the Vihara ; that the villages, fields, i)eople, Ixiasts or com- 
mon property belonging to the temples be not sold ; that they 
l)e not purchased by any one ; that the attendants of the Vihara, 
including the four servants of the Vihara, five messengers ? and 
three persons to cook food and that other attendjints should 
constantly perform service, in conformity with the rules of the 
Vihara, strictly attend to all servile work due to the priests of 
the establishment ; to the lios])itabl(^ treatment oi" ])riests who 
are guests (at the Vihara), and to all work of the Vihara to- 
irether with other business usuallv assirrned to them ; tluit when 
;iny out* versed in th'' Tliree Pitakas, In Lo;iie, Grannuar, &e., 
come (to this Vihara), the priests ^]loul(l give him maintenanei^ 
and leiirn from him ; that those who luivc^ been guilty of tlu; 
IMnijika offences should not remain here ; tli:it tho^e who hav<' 
transgresseil the other precej)ts should reside ben* (after having 
expiated their crim(^s) by observing the rules of diseiph'ne pres- 
cribed bv Buddha ; that the ])riests who reside, brrc sliouM 
constantly study the Sutra, Ai»hid]iarm:i, Vinaya, Logic, 
Grammar, &c. ; that the workmen, (fcc, of the Vihara, should br 
duly [>rovided with means of suljsistence ; that the five-fold 
service of the conelis, clarions, ifcc, and such artieles as umbrcdlas, 
white parasols, silk canopies, small drums, ^^ head dresses, ^^ 
jackets, &c., should l)e constantly used ; that the other expenses 
and offerings to the three gems should bek«'ptup (as) regularly (?) 
as the n»»c<»ssaries allowed for priests who reside here and for 
priests who come here. It will be well if, in conformity with 
this llock-lnscriptioa cauaed to be inscribed by royal command, 
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the two classes of Priests, Kings, Sub-kings, Prime Ministers, 
&c., take care to maintain this Vihara perfectly and to attain 
the bliss of heaven and Nirwana,^ not having failed (to act 
properly as regards) both worlds. 

On Smiday the 5th day of the bright half of the month 
Unduwap (November-December), in the 44th ye^ir (of his 
reign, the abovenamed King Sri Parakrama Bvihu) with a view 
to procure merit for the greiit Queen, gave orders to Seliya- 
darayarun and caused to be completed the w^ork of the image 
houses, halls, cells, &c., in the Viharas of Kalubovila, Wattala, 
Mahara, M'idamp^, Dedigomuwa, Navayodana, Denawaka and 
Aramanasala, and granted (the following lands, &c.,) to the 
venerable priest Sunetra Mahadevi Piriwantera of Pepiliyana 
pouring out the water of donation -^ and dedicating them to the 
Three Gems, to wit : — 

Fifteen amunas of paddy, sowing extent from Kehelpat- 
dolavela, and houses and gardens thereabout ; Totakumbura 
recently asweddumised in Kasawela ; Mirisgala Kanda with the 
jungle and open ground thereon ; Kendangommva ; Elabada- 
kumbura of two amunas ])addv sowing extent and Ueltota 
kumbura (both) in Mvigaiiia ; tracts of forest and low lands 
contained in these villages, twenty males and females ; Moratota 
and Pattiya for the purpose of sui)plying furniture for the 
Vihara. The learned and high priests of this Vihara should 
cause this to continue for a long time by acting exactly in the 
manner aibove described. 

If any one should hereafter disturb, encroach upon, or 
complain of any one of the abovementioned things given for 
the benefit of the Three Gems, or if any one should unpose 
a new task bv royal command, he will be born in hundred 
and thii*ty-six hells including eight principal hells, such as, 
Sayjiva, Kalasiitra, &c., and suflFer indescribable misery and be 
liable to the punishment assigned to such as have been guilty 
of the Panchanantariva crimes, such as parricide, &c. If anv 
persons take back land given by himself or by another, or 
appropriate the produce thereof, he will be born a worm in 
loL'ces (and continue in that state) for a period 60,000 years. 
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If any one takes away grass, or wood, or flower, or fniit which 
lw»longs to Buddha, he will hecome a great Preta.^- 

May future kings, great ministers, &c., constantly Ix^ar in 
mind the humble request : — 

" I, Parakrama Bdhu, Supreme Lord of the illustrious 
Lanka, the ornament of the solar race, make a request to you, 
O princes, who will hereafter come (to the throne of Lanka) ; 
hear ye my words. This religious act is certainly one in which 
the inhabitants of all the worlds are equally concerned. It is to 
be maintained by you at all times with feelings of joy and 
kindness towards me. 8o, let (the fruit of) my religious act bo 
enjoyed (by you.)" 

And the old saying : — 

" Land (become) sacred -^ by donation is the only sister of 
all the princes in the world ; it is not to be possessed nor ought 
any tax l>e imposed ^* on it." 

May they constantly think on the above cited words, and, 
with an even mind, realize -^ the merit which accrues from this 
religious act as if it was done by themselves. Let no unusual 
services, (such as, payment of) taxes or tribute -' be imposed on 
the residents of the Viliara. Let no residents of the Viliara bo 
sold away by persons of any rank. Let all these orders be 
strictlv carried out with enerfjv under the roval patronao-e. 

'* As between a gift and prot(^^ction, j)rotection is superior 
to a gift ; by means of a gift one attains heaven ; by means of 
protection one athiins the imperishable state."-" 

A good man, therefore, who desires to enjoy such happi- 
ness of Nirvana, should take a de(»p hiterest in tin* maintenanet* 
of the abovementioned Vihara and endeavour, bv the etiieacv 
of the same meritorious act, to see tli<^ Supreme, Onniiscient 
Maitri Buddha, to hear his sermons, and, at la>t, to enter 
the city of the great Nirvana whieh is tranquil, undeeaying, 
undying, Siife and innnortal which was attained by the (Sujireme) 
Buddhas, inferior Biiddhas, and the gn*at Raliats. 
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Notes. 



I. The rellg:iouR act referred to, is the building of the VihAra and endowing 

it with a view to its maintenance. This act is said to be mdpfah 
" common to all," i.e., an act in which all are interested. 

2 Literally : " with joy and kindness produced towards me." 

Sunitra, The last two lines of the sJoTta p. 194 (omitted by an oversight) 
are inserted here : — 

tSadgrdmdfi rividhdn praddija sajandndrdma tdpyd^raydn 
Sajfghddhitiatayd ajilrdya tanute sthdtn^ fiUifdianuf}, 

^, One ydla is 1280 hnrunis = 32 atnunas. 

r>. Dolosdahasrata in Kandabaija Pattu. W^llabada Pattu and the T.ingalU 

District of Giruwd Pattu. 

r>. One ydla of oxen is 20 head. 

7. Xdtha Maitri is the God NAtha who is to become Maitrl Buddha. 

8. One ufliya is equal to l-32nd of a bushel. 

II. One i)ata is ^th of a n^liya. 

10. One massa of gold is equal to about 32-lOOth of a rupee. 

1 1. Ouejmlama is Jth of a pound in weight. 

] 2. One fjrantlia is a stanza of the Anu>hthnp metre consistinj? of 32 syllable*. 
V^. Tlic ei^ht priestly requisites are the water-strainer, the alms-bowl, the 

three robes, the girdle, a razor, and a needle. 
1 1, ^f(^(|^.'l plrifa^ a protcctionary formula recited on festive occasions. 
ITi. The four pri'Stly requisites arc clothing, food, bedding and medicines. 
1<». 'J he word in the original is aipdmchcliriinu^ wliich literally means ' do!nj 

service with hands and feet.' 

17. IWrdjthd is a term ji})plicd to the most heinous offences c(»mmitted by a 
I»!iddhist f»riest. of which there are four, viz., sexual intercourse, theft, 
taking away life, and pretending to be an Arhat or possess sui»or- 
naluRil power'!. 

1-^. The <»riginal rciuh pran/rpa which 1 tliink is a mistake of tlie copyist 
f(U- prii/iuru which means 'a small tabor' or 'dninu' 

10. The word pay i which is generally applied to a 'purse" is here rendeRtl 
hpnyi ' head-dress ' as the context seems to require it . 

20. This might also be rendered * the bliss of release in heaven.' 

21. The word (fuhjth/nodal'a comi>nundcd of dal-jthind, -gift ':,'ind wr/^i^v/. 'water.' 

is a ttMm ai)plied to the rulitieation of a irifi by pourin;'^ water vji th^ 
vi^'Ut huLid ut the duuct3, 
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Pdftrho.Man*ariya. a term applied bj the Buddhists to five deadly sins 
which are risited with immediate retribution, riz.. matricide, parricide, 
the mnrder of an Arhat, the shedding of Buddha's blocni, and <chi-'m 
in religion. 

. Pre* a. a hobgoblin, a disembodied spirit subject to suffering. 
L The oTiginal is vddttd which means 'great* or 'illustrious.' 'dear.* or 
* bcloTed.* — Tni49n, 

•* . The word horagrdhyd which is here rendered * tax be imposed ' admits of 
being rendered * is not to be married or taken with the hand.' 

-'•. .-invffKN/tfxira is literally to be pleased with, but generallv ui«d in the 
sen«e of taking pleasure in or a part of the merit acquired bv another. 
Reading rari^rtra or rarif/rfl for rara^arfl. T are beinir Tamil for 'tax.' 
and kara Sanskrit or tira Tamil, for * dutr.* • tribnte* or * imi«.st.' 

ArcifHtan padan.tL state from which there is no fall— one of th'.- lerm^ 
fur yirwana. 
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FOLK-LORE IN CEYLON.* 

By W. Gunatilaka, Esq. 

(Read, September 14th, 188Z. 



Very great interest and importance attach to the folk-lore 
of any nation, as is evidenced by the labors bestowed on the sub- 
ject by eminent writers, and tlie manner in which those labors 
have been appreciated. The tales of a people once collected and 
recorded afford material alike for the ethnologist, the philologist 
and the historian to build upon, and enable them to arrive at 
truths previously unknown, and to throw fresh light upon theo- 
ries which are but partially established. It is not the amuse- 
ment which the tales and stories afford that makes them valuable 
but it is the great truths which they point to in the tield of 
literature and sciencf^ that commend them to our notice and 
study. Readers who wish to have some idea of the importance 
of folk-lore to ethnology and its cognate sciences, wull find the 
subject fully treated in the '^ (/hips from a German workshop" 
of Max Miiller, and in the introduction to the *' Popular Tales 
from the Norse" of Mr. Da sent. 

While different writers have labored in the work of collect- 
ing tales in other countries, while each successive number of 
the " Indian Antiquary" presents to us the folk-lore of the 
Panjab and other parts of India, it is a nuitter both of regret 
and surprise that no writer in Ceylon has, so far as I am aware, 
vet beiuun to work in a svstematic manner in collectinir the 
folk-lore of this Island. 

* I was requested V)y the Hcmomry Secretary of this Society, about a 
month aj]^o, to prepare a Paper to l)e read at this Meetinj^j, and he suggested the 
Folklore of Ceylon as a subject that would be of interest. Although the time 
at my dispowil wa8 insufilcient either to collcet materials, or, when collected, to 
digest them, I readily accepteil the undertaking, convincetl that any shon- 
comings on my part would be excustnl in view of the sh(»rtuess of the time 
given me aud the difhculty of the subject to be dealt with. 
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Mr. Steele the author of a metrical translation of the Kima 
Maka has, — ^no doubt with the view of attracting the attention 
of literary men to this interesting subject, — given a few Si^i- 
halese stories as an appendix to his work, and has concluded 
them with the following appropriate observations : — 

" Old-world household stories are verv plentiful in Oeylon. 
The foregoing may be of interest as shewing how rich a field, 
one little harvested yet, lies open to the gleaner. When it is 
remembered that, besides the aboriginal wild race, the Veddas, 
^h Island is the home of Si:ghalese, an A'ryan race from the 
upper valley of the Ganges, of Tamils, of Moors, the descend- 
ants of the ancient Arab navigators, who, as Sinbad avouches, 
voyaged often to Serendib, of Malays, not to mention Parsis, 
Chinese, Kaffirs from Eastern Africa, Maldivians, Bengalis juid 
many others, — men of widely diverse descent and creeds, the 
abundance of, so to speak, unwrought folk-lore will be readily 
recognised. 

" It is the writer's hope, should the present venture meet 
^ith favor and acceptance, to offer a large and more varied 
selection to the reader hereafter." 

The hope here entertained has not, I think, bec^i realized, 
^01* has thQ subject been taken up by any other writer that I am 
a^vare of. 

A complete collection of the tales and stories (^Kisting in 
^'Wlon, — and I think they exist as abundantly here as in any 
other country in the world, — can only be the work of time. It 
^8 therefore desirable that, rather than wait to make such a col- 
lection, writers who may wish to labor in this field of literary 
investigation should publish what stories they may collect in the 
columns of this Society's Journal as the only literary periodical 
in the Island. 

The present Paper is merely a beginning in this direction, 
and it is to be hoped that other writers who are more able than 
myself to undertake the task, and have more leisure at their 
'lisposal than I can command, will from time to time contribute 
their collections to this Journal, and thus supply a store of ma- 
terials for future scientific and linguistic investigations. 
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In the work of collection it is necessary that a greiit deal of 
care and discrimination should be exercised, for what is really 
wanted and wdiat can lead us to real truths are the genuine 
stories of the Sinhalese — those which are quite free from foreio;n 
influences and have existed among the poo[)le from time iminr 
niorial. These can only be gathered from the inhabitants* of 
villages and of the remoter parts of the Island into which western 
civilization has not yet penetrated. In the principal towns 
and suburbs there are now current among the Sinhalese several 
stories taken from English books and other sources, and hence 
too much care and caution cannot be exercised in deciding 
whether a story is really free from such influc^nces or not. 

In this jKiper I am able to give only one Sinhalese story 
out of th(> collection I have made. Its aim is to shew the cun- 
ning and avarice of women and the fertility of their resourc*^ 
when tricks have to l)e r(\sorted to for the accomplishment of an 
object, the averting of a c^damity or the getting out of a 
difiicultv. 

In order to und(M*stand the story it is necessary that the 

render should know what is meant by the expressions " to take 

.vy/" and '' to giv(> .>•//." Sil is a religious observance. '* To 

ijike sir' is to vow or to ])romisc ;ind solemnly undertake to 

loll*yW stricHy the precepts of J>ud(lha, not to kill, not to steal, 

noi to drink iVc. One desirous of takint; .v/7 attends the Pausala 

and afler bowing down in reverence to the j)riest rocite> 

*' the three suranai<^^ as follows, the devotee repeating them after 

him : 

Buddlian ,saran(ifi qachclihdmL 

J)h a m ma n nara n a n a at h ch h dm /, 

Sanqlian i<aranan qachchdhmi. 

This is done three times after which the commands or precepts 
are rrclled by the pri(v^t and repeated by the devotee. In this 
ceremony the priest is said *' to give t^ir and the devotee " to 
take or rec(^ive .viV.' 

I must also premise before beginning the story that when a 
j)riest is invited by a layman to his house for the purpose of 
jjerforming a religious ceremony or of partaking of meals usuaUy 
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called dan or rf«/ta, " a gift or any thing given," it is not 
permitted to the priest to decline the invitation, except under 
unavoidable circumstances such as sickness or a prior engage- 
ment. 

The story then runs thus. 

Once on a time there was a simple and dull-witted man 
who had a cunning and artful wife. The woman was, however, 
much devoted to religion, and was a regular attendant on p6t/a 
days at the Vihdra and Pansala in order to w-orship Buddha and 
to receive siL The man, who had previously paid no attention 
to religion, was one day seized all of a sudden with a desire to 
follow the example of his wife, and calling her immediately to 
his side said, " I wish to take sil : tell me how I should set 
about it." 

The wife delighted to sec her husband form so good a reso- 
lution said, "Get up very early in the morning, go to the 
Pansala with a pingo of boiled rice and curries, offer them to the 
priest, and repeat the words which he will pronounce/' 

The earnestness with which the man formed his resolution 
and his anxiety to act on it were so great that sleep fled from 
his eyes, and he impatiently watched for the dawn to hasten to 
the priest's residence. Long before th(^ break of day he set out 
for the Pansala which lav about a mile from bis house. On ar- 
riving there he found the* door closed, but he knocked with such 
\'iolence as to rouse the priest who was fast asleep in an inner 
chamber. 

" I wonder'* said the priest to himself '^ who this can be 
that disturbs my repose at this ungodly hour." So saying he 
rose and began to rub his eyes. The knocks on the door con- 
tinued with redoubled vigour. The priest then jumped out of 
bed, and approaching the door with some degree of anxiety 
said " Kavuda ?", "Who's there ?'' 

The man, following literally the instructions of his wife as 
to repetition, replied " Kavuda f 

The priest could not understand how any one could be in 
the mood for fun at such a time or place, and drawing still nearer 
the door said, " Mokadar, " What's the matter ?" 
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" Mokada f\ repeated the man. 

The priest was bewildered. He could not for the life of 
him miderstand the meaning of so strange a proceeding, and he 
called out in a loud and stern tone, " Allapiya\ " Lay hold (rf 
him).'' 

" AllapiycL^ was as quickly echoed forth. 

The priest then went into one of the rooms to wake up his 
servant, and in the meantime the simpleton, hearing nothing more, 
concluded that the ceremony was over and returned home, leav- 
ing the pingo at the door. The priest and his servant opened 
the door to see what it all meant, and right glad were they to 
find the pingo, but they could see no one. 

On reaching home the man called his wife to his side and 
said, " I have received ail : I feel such a change : I am determin- 
ed to be more assiduous than you have been in the observance 
and practice of the rite." The man then went to work in the 
field, returned home in the evening, and took his dinner, but wa» 
scarce in bed before he repeated " Kavuda ? Mokada ? AUch 

" What's the .-^ense of these words ?", enquired the wife in 
surprise. 

'* I am reciting what the i)riest taught me when he gave me 
c*f//," said the man. 

" I wonder if vou're ri^lit in vour head !", said the wife. 

" Nay," said he, " in right good eiirnest I tell you, I repeat 
what the priest taught me. I am practising sil" 

" Don't talk to me," retorted the woman. " If you're not 
mad already, you're very near it I" 

The man, however, paid no attention to his wife's words 
believing her to be in jest, but kept repeating the words all night 
long at frequent intervals, to the serious disturbance of his wife's 
rest and that of the other inmates of the house. This went 
on for several nights, and nothing that the wife could think of 
had the effect of convincing the man of his mistake. 

About this time three thieves broke into the King's Trea- 
sury at night, and stole from it a part of his treasure, consisting 
of gold, silver, precious stones, pearls and jewels of great value. 
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Carrying off their booty they came to the pilikanna [back part] 
of the man's house, and, as it was a safe and convenient spot for 
the division of their spoil, they began to divide it. They had 
hardly commenced their task when they were startled by the 
words " Kavuda ? Mokada ? AUapiya " in a loud voice from 
within the house. 

" We are undone," said one of the thieves : " Discovered 
most certainly," said another : " Hush ! hush !", said the third, 
" the words may have been addressed to somebody else." 

So they made up their minds to go on with the division, 
but had scarcely recommenced before the same words " Kavuda ? 
Mokada ? AUapiya " fell on their ears. Then they forthwith 
took to their heels leaving the booty behind. 

The man hearing all the clatter outside, went to the /?i7i- 
kanna with a light, and saw to his amazement the three heaps of 
treasure. He immediately awoke his wife and took her to the 
spot. Her eyes beamed as she beheld the unexpected wealth. 
Husband and wife together conveyed the heaps into the house, 
and all was secure in trunks before the dav dawned. 

4)' 

" Now," said the man, " was it not my observance of sil 
that brought us this luck ?" 

" Yes," said the wife, " I am glad you have been so earn- 
est in its practice." 

The man's thoughts were now directed to the consideration, 
as to how best he might shew his gratitude to the priest who 
had given him siL 

" It is our duty," said he to his wife, " to make a gift of one- 
third of the wealth to the priest who gave me .«?//, and who has 
thus been the means of our acquiring this unlooked for fortune. 
Prepare breakfast for him, therefore, to-morrow morning, 
and I will invite him to partiike of it, and to receive the offering 
of a third of the treasure." 

'• Nay, nay," said the woman, " that will never do. What 
the priest taught you was not ^v//." 

" Nonsertse," said her husband, " hold your tongue and 
attend to what I say. I must sh(»w my t/ratitude to the priest ; 
I must give him a third of th*^ wealth." 
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" Well, if you most— you must" said the woman. 

Words and tears were of no avail. The man was firm as i 
rock, and his wife gave up all hopes of dissuading him from 
his purpose. 

Next morning she prepared meals for the priest. The man 
called at the Pansala and said to the priest : " My lord, yon 
were kind enough to give me sil some time ago, and I have been 
a constant and diligent observer of the rite ever since. The 
result is that I have been blessed with very valuable treasure, 
quite sufficient to keep me and mine comfortable for manj 
generations to come. Condescend therefore to repair to my 
humble abode, partake of the meal I have prepared for you, and 
receive one-third of the fortune I have come by, as a token of 
my gratitude." 

" I never saw you before," said the priest, " nor do I re- 
member having ever given you m7." 

" Then it must be some other priest in this Pansala," said the 
man ; " it matters little which, only come and receive the gift. 

The man led the way and the priest and his servant 
followed, not, however, without some suspicion and fear. When 
they had come within sight of the house the man saw his wife 
standing in the compound. 

" Come on leisurely," said the man to the priest, " while I 
run a-head to see that everything is ready for your reception." 
So saying the man ran up to his wife and whispered in her ear, 
" Has our neighbour brought the curd?? we ordered last evening?'' 

" Not vet." 

" I will go and fetch it then," said he ; " in the meantime 
give the priost a scat and attend to him till I return." 

Now when the }>ri(\'^t saw the man whispering in the 
woman's oar, his suspicions of some foul play, which had alreadv 
IxM^n roused, were almost confirmed. 

So when he got to the house he said to the woman, **Prjiv 
what ilid your husband whisper in your ear ?" 

*' Bad luck to you I", said the woman, " my husband is 
gone 1() {'rich a rice ])oun(ler to make an end of vou !'• 
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When the priest heard this he ran as fast he could and the 
seryant after him. 

They had not run far before the man returned with the 
curds. 

" Why are they running away ?" said he. 

" That's more than I can say," answered his wife; "but 
the priest told me to ask you to follow him With a rice- 
pounder." 

The man hastened into the kitchen, took up a rice-pounder, 
and away he went at full speed. 

" Stop a bit ! stop a bit ! your Reverence," he bellowed. 

But the priest, seeing the man actually following with a 
rice-pounder, redoubled his steps and was soon out of sight, and 
the man could not find hun though he searched every nook 
and corner of the Pansala. 

So the man returned home and never more thought of 
oflFering the wealth to the priest, and right glad was the woman 
to find that her plan had succeeded so well. 
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BUDDHA'S SERMON ON OMENS. 
By Louis De Zoysa, MahA MudaliyAr. 
{Read, September 14th, 1882.) 



That the Founder of Buddhism has repudiated caste and 
superstition both in theory and practice, is well known. A 
high authority* has characterized Buddha as " the great oppo- 
' nent of Hindii caste and superstition." But in countries like 
Ceylon, in which Hindiiism had prevailed before the introduction 
of Buddhism, caste and superstition still exist though in a 
modified form ; and writers whose information is derived from 
secondary sources are apt to forget the real teachings of Buddha 
on these subjects. A notable instance of this I may mention 
here. A recent writer, t " On the Religions of India" has, 
according to a review of his work in the Athenaeum, attributed 
the introduction of caste into Cevlon to the influence of Bud- 
dhism ! 

I hope to lay before the Society from time to time, trans- 
lations of extracts from Buddhist writings bearing on these two 
subjects. In the present note I shall confine my remarks to the 
subject of " superstition," reserving those on " caste" for a fu- 
ture occasion. 

A fiiir idea of Buddha's views on superstition may be 
formed on n^ference to two papers published in this Society's 
Journal. I allude to the able translation of ^'Brahmajdla Suttaif^t 
by the late Revd. D. J. Gogerly, in which various superstitions 
are enumerated and condemned as " unworthy and animal 
sciences," and to my own translation of two Jahikas, (Nak" 
k'hatta and Ndmasxddhi ),§ one of which exposes the folly of 

* The late learned Dr. Mill, Principal of Bishop's College, Calcutta, 

t Mr* A. Barth. (Triibner's Oriental Series.) 

X C A. S. Journal 1840 (Reprint, 1861) pp. 17— (52. 

5 C. A, S, Jounial 1880, Part IT. pp. 29—33. 
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believing in astrology, and the other of the practice of confer- 
ring on individuals what are supposed to be lucky or auspiciotls 
names. 

My special object however in the present note is to bring 
to light the true object of Mangalan Suttan, one of the most 
remarkable discourses of Buddha against " superstition," which 
is found in two of the canonical Scriptures of Buddhism, namely 
in the Sutta Nipdta and Khuddaka Pdtha sections of the Khvddaka 
Pdtha of the SxUta Pitaka. 

• 

There are three English translations extant of this discourse — 
one by the late Rev. D. J. Gogerly, in the Ceylon Friend for 
June 1839, another by the late Professor R. C. Childers 
in his translation of the Khuddaka Pdtha,, and a third in 
the late Sir M. Coomira Swamy's translation of Svtta Nipdta ; 
but by an unhappy rendorin<r of one expression by the 
learned translators, the true object of the discourse, namely, 
that of eicposing the foUy of heileviiu] in omens^ has been com- 
pletely kept out of view, and the discourse is simply regarded as 
a series of excellent moral maxims. Mr. Gogerly rendered the 
words ^' etan mannalan uttatnan,' '' iho^r are chief exeellen- 
cies" : Mr. Childers, " this is the t^reatest blessing" : this is also 
the rendering ado])ted by Sir M. (V>oniAra Swamy. 

When Mr. (^hilders' abl<» and lucid translation of Khud- 
daka pdtha ap])e4ired in 1874, I ventured to address a letter to 
that geiitleman referring him to the Afthakathd or ('omnxMi- 
tary on the discourse, which explains its origin and objects, and 
submitting to him whetlKT the words '* etoN nunuialan uttaman,^^ 
which he has rendered *' this is the gnuitest blessing/' 
should not be more correctly rendered " this is the best omen.'' 
or "these are the b<»st om(Mis." In replv he approved of mv 
prof)osed rendering, but unfortunately having mislaid his letter, 
I am deprived of the gratificatitm of producing it, but it will 
Ije seen that mv late lamented friend has made the followinof 
note in the Addenda to his Pali Dictionary Vol. II. P. HI 7 s. v. 
^^ ^ mani^alo^^ ^ manoolan,' means also * an omen.' 1 learn from 
Ix)uis de Sovsji that *etan maiiq<dan idiaman shouM be rendennl 
' this is the best omen.' " 
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The reasons which have induced me thus to render the words 
" etan manqalan uttamarC^ will be seen from the followinir 
condensed translation of the introduction of this discourse in the 
Commentary. 

" What is the origin of mangalan suttan ? It was the 
practice for people in Jambudfpa to assemble at the gates of 
cities, in meeting houses and other places, and to hear the recital 
of various stories such as those of Sita, Bharata, &c. The people 
discussed various subjects at these meetings. Each discussion 
some time lasted for four months. On one occasion, the subject 
of discussion happened to be that oi mangalan (happy or auspi- 
cious things i. e. good omens). What is a dittka mangalan 
(a good omen of sight) ? What is a suta mangalun (a 
good omen of smell or taste or touch) ? Do you know what a 
mangalan is ?, said some of the audience present). One of 
them, a believer in omens of sight {dittha mangaliko)^ said, ' 1 
know what a mangalan is. For example, a man rising up early 
in the morning sees a speaking bird,* tender fruits of the bilva 
tree {^'Egle marmelos), a pregnant woman, a child, an orna- 
mented brimming jar, a fresh cyprinus fish, a thorough bred 
horse, or the likeness of one, a bull, a cow, a tawny coloure<i 
cow, or any other object of an auspicious nature, — it is a 
mangalan,^ Some of the audience accepted his theory, but thos^e 
who (lid not entered into a dispute with him. 

''A believer in omens of hearing (.sw//r/ mangaliko) remarkotl 
that the eye sees what is pure and what is impure, whiit is 
good and what is bad, what is pleasant and what is unpleasant. 
If what is seen by the eye be a mangalan ((^ood omen), then 
every object of sight must be one. What is i^iyxnx therefore is 
not a manqalan : that which is deemed a true manqalan 
is that of hearing. If a man rising up early in the morning 
hears a sound such as ' it has ])rospered,' ' it is prospering,' 'it is 
full,' *itis fresh,' 'it is delightful,' ' [)rosperity,' 'increase of pros- 
[)erity' ' the lunar constellation,' *to-day is auspicious,' 'a lucky 
moment,' a ' lucky day,' or any other pleasant sound deemed 
auspicious, this is said to be a mangalan, 

* Siioli as a parmt, niina, iVic. 
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" Wherenpon a believer in omens of smell, taste and touch, 
(muta maifgalikd) addressed the meeting saying : — * A man 
hears what is good and what is bad, what is pleasant and what is 
unpleasant ; if what is heard by the ear be a mangalai}^ (good 
omen) then everything heard must be a good omen also. 
I say therefore that 8uta maT^galan is not a true marfga* 
la^y and that the true mar^galan is what is called muta mangalat}. 
For example, if a man rising up early in the morning smells 
the fragrance of the lotus and other sweet smelling flowers, 
uses fresh dentrifice, touches the earth, or ripe corn, or 
fresh cow-dung, or a turtle, or a heap of sesamum seed, or 
flowers, or fruits, daubs (the floor) with fresh earth, puts on 
a new cloth, wears a new turban, or smells any other sweet 
smells, tastes or touches an object deemed auspicious — ^it is a 
YiKii^galcLf}* 

"Thus men all over Jambudipa formed themselves into 
groups, and began to discuss what the real mangaldni are. 
From men, their guardian deities, from them, their friends the 
terrestrial deities, from them, their friends the celestial deities, from 
them, their friends the deities of the Chdtummahdrdjika heavens, 
and from them, all the deities as far as Akanittha, the highest of 
the heavens, took up the subject of maj}galafj and forming 
themselves into groups, began to discuss what mar^galdni are. 
Thus the discussion lasted for twelve years amongst men and gods, 
(except among the disciples of Buddha) throughout the ten 
thousand worlds of the universe, but they were unable to solve 
the problem. At last the gods of the Tdvatiilsa heavens ap- 
proached Sakko, and begged of him to declare what the 7na?f- 
galdni are. The King of the gods enquired of them where 
the Supreme Buddha was then residing. Being told that he 
was then residing at Jetavana Monastery in the city of Sdvatthi, 
he directed one of the gods to repair to him, and beg him to 
declare what mangaldni are, and the god did so," 

The sequel is told in the Suttap itself, and now I have the 
pleasure to reproduce Mr. Childer's masterly version of Mangala 
Suttan, only substituting the expression Hhis is the best omen^ for 
^ this is the greatest blessing.' 
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" Thus I have heard. On a certain day dwelt Buddha at 
Srdvasti, at the Jetavana Monastery, in the garden of Anitha- 
pindaka. And when the night was far advanced a certain 
radiant celestial being, illuminating the whole of Jetavana, 
approached the blessed one, and saluted him and stood aside. 
And standing aside addressed him with this verse : — 

'Many gods and men, yearning after good, have held divers 
things to be blessings (good omens) ; say thou, what is the 
greatest blessing (the best omen or the best omens) ? 

Buddha : — ' To serve wise men and not serve fools, to give 
honour to whom honour is due, this is the greatest blessing (thM 
is the best omen or these are the best omens), 

^ To dwell in a pleasant land, to have done good deeds in a 
former existence, to have a soul filled with right desires, this is 
the greatest blessing (this is the best omen or these are the best 
omens). 

' Much knowledge and much science, the discipline of a well 
trained mind, and a word well spoken, this is the greatest 
blessing (this is the best omen or these are the best omens). 

'To succour father and mother, to cherish wife and child, to 
follow a peaceful calling, this is the greatest blessing (this is the 
best omen or these are the best omens). 

'To give alms, to live religiously, to give help to relatives, to 
do blameless deeds, this is the greatest blessing (this is the best 
omen or these are the best omens). 

' To cease and abstain from sin, to eschew strong drink, to 
bo diligent in good deeds, this is the greatest blessing (this is 
the best omen or these are the best omens). 

' Reverence and lowliness, contentment and gratitude, to 
receive religious teaching at du(^ seasons, this is the greatest 
blessing (this is the best omen or these are the best omens). 

'To bo long-suflforing and mock, to iissociato with the priests 
of Buddha, to hold religious disoourso ai due seasons, this is the 
greatest blessing (this is the best omen or these are the best omens.) 

' Temperance and chastity, discernment of the four great 
truths, the prospect of Nirvdna, this is the greatest blessing 
{this is the best omen or these are the best omens). 
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*Tlie soul of one unshaken by the changes of this life, a 
soul inaccessible to sorrow, passionless, secure, this is the great- 
est blessing (this is the best omen or these are the best omens). 

' They that do these things are invincible on every side, on 
every side they walk in safety, yea, theirs is the greatest bless- 
ing, (theirs are the best omens), ^ " 

It may be remarked, how could such distinguished 
scholars as Gogerly and Childers have committed such a mistake 
as the one referred to ? The matter is easily explained. They 
have evidently translated the word ma^galan in its ordinary 
sense,* without referring to the commentary which explains 
the special sense in which the word is used in this discourse. 
This is not to be wondered at, seeing that even some of the 
learned Buddhist Priests of the present day commit the same 
mistake and interpret the discourse simply as a series of moral 
maxims. Strangely enough, this discourse is used by Buddhists 
even for purposes of superstition, such as, exorcism, etc. It is 
80 used by the Kandyan Buddhists according to Mr. C. J. R. 
LeMesurier, c.c.s., who, by the way, calls it " the Sutra of 
Festivals" which might lead one to suppose that it has some 
connection with the various Kandyan HindA Festivals, which 
he describes in his account of " The Principal Religious Cere- 
monies observed by the Kandyans of Ceylon." t 

It is only when this discourse is viewed by the light thrown 
on it by the commentary, that it appears in its true character, 
as one of the most powerful exposures of Hindii superstition on 
record. 



* Mapgalo (adj.) ^Auspicious,' 'lucky,' 'joyous,' 'festive,' 'belonging to state 
occasions,' Ab. 88. Mai^galan^, 'rejoicing,' 'festival,' 'festivity,' 'holiday,' 'festive 
ceremony' (Dh. 247) 'blessing,' 'boon' (Kh. 5).— Childer's Pdli Dictionary, 
M I., p. 237. 

Ma^galya^ Ma^alyahy Mai^galydj Mari^galyap. 'Auspicious,' 'propitious,' 
'conferring happiness,' 'prosperity,' 'beautiful,' 'pleasing,' 'agreeable,' 'pure,' 
*pioug.'— Wilson's Sanskrit Dictionary, Second Edition, p. 631. 

t 0. A. S, Journal, Vol. VII., Pt. I., No. 23, 1881, p. 39. 
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NOTES ON THE MICROSCOPICAL CHARACTERIS- 

TICS OF FEATHERS, AND THEIR PRESENT 

ANALOGY WITH A PROBABLE 

ABORIGINAL FORM. 

By F. Lewis, Esq. 

(Ready November 2nd, 1882.) 



No naturalist, or more probably, no ornithologist has ever 
looked upon a feather without admiring its beautiful structure, 
and admirable adaptation of ends to means. Here will be found 
a maximum of strength in a minimum of weight ; adapted 
alike, as an organ of flight, or as a means of warmth to the 
creature that supports this exquisite structure. Colored in 
some instances only as a means of attraction, or, in others, as 
one of protection, and yet withal, light as proverbially, ^as a 
feather.' 

In variety of external form, we have many, even in Ceylon 
birds, though of course, if the examples of variation of pattern, 
from all parts of the world were tabulated, a long and interest- 
ing list could be made, were such necessary. My object in the 
present Paper is of a further character, and one which requires 
a deeper investigation than that of a mere comparison of 
external shapes and forms. 

A feather may not inaptly be likened to a cocoanut leaf or 
branch, as it is sometimes called. There is the shaft or quill, 
and from it diverge other shafts which form the webs. If a breaj-t 
feather be pulled from some well-known bird, say a "Wood- 
pecker, we observe in the lower, or basal region, that the quill 
supports a shaft, or, as I shall call it, a web-shaft Fig. 1 (bb) ; which, 
in turn, towards the lower half of the feather bears a fine thread 
like process, say one-tenth of an inch long, which I shall call the 
sub-web'shaft Fig. 1 (ecc). In the upper or exposed part of 
the feather, this sub^web^shaft is absent, leaving the conclusion 
that these fine filaments are for the purpose of warmth — ^a con- 
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in itself may be considered as a means of classification, if si^ch 

there be. Unfortunately, I have not had the good fortune to 

be able to examine the plumage of birds from other countries, 

more especially those from the colder climates of the extreme 

north which would give evidence either in support, or to the 

contrary of my theory. For the present, I venture the subject 

more as a question, than as an established fact, though the 

evidence from local examples tends greatly to prove the force of 

my theory. 

Climatic effects may probably bear with more or less weight 

upon the point, but I find the conclusion is still irresistible that 

each existing form can be traced to a higher, which we may call 

tlie abonginal parent ^ and its necessity is just the same, in a 

larger measure, as that which supplies the present sub-web-shaft. 

Where warmth is unnecessary, then sub-web-shafts do not 

exist, as for instance in the tail feathers, or feathers beyond the 

body, and by analogy, where greater warmth is required, then 

the additional process would exist, which through non-necessity 

is now reduced to a simple, or at most a spinous joint. 
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SIl^rHALESE FOLK-LORE STORIES. 

By W. Knight James, F.R.G.S., F.R. Hist., S. 

(Read, November 2nd, 1882.) 



The Sinhalese are essentially a social people. Some of the 
most important traits of their character are, deep attachment to 
friends, filial obedience, and love of their homes and villages. 
There are a few greater hardships which a Sinhalese can be 
called upon to imdergo than separation from the home and 
friends of his childhood, and there are few dearer reminiscences 
to him, wherever he may be in after life, than those which 
recall the early days spent in his native village. Home stories 
and sayings exercise no little influence on him, and at any rate 
in the leisure portion of the life of the villager oral stories take 
an important place, whether thoy be the Jataka stories of the 
various births of Buddha, 

" The preternatural tale, 
" Romance of giants, chronicle of fiends," 

or the more modest stories that relate the doings of the people. 
In the Si\jhalese home it is true that the " fireside" with which 
we connect the story-telling of harsher climes is absent, but it 
finds its representative in the little verandah or in the roadside, 
and often when the family have retired to rest for the night in 
the single room and verandah which generally form the " house" 
of the Sinhalese cultivator, one member, fre<|uently the grand- 
father relates stories to the oth(u\s uutil he finds that the " dull 
god" has drawn away his audic^uce. In the night as two or 
three villagers sit guarding the ripening grain of their paddy 
fields from the inroads of elephant, buffalo or boar, stories s<»rve 
to wile away what would be otherwise a weary vigil, and on 
numerous other common-place occasions story-telling plays an 
important part. Some of these stories throw considerable light 
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on the modes of thought, manners, and customs of the peopk, 
and also may perhaps be of some value in comparative folk- 
lore, I therefore give translations of a few of these village stories. 

I. — The Trial at AvichAra-puba.* 

In the neighbourhood of Badidla there is among the 
Sinhalese a sajing, when justice appears to have miscarried : 

^^ Avichdra^urd naduwa vAgeyi^^^ — "Like the trial it 
Avichdrapura." 

The story on which the saying is founded is without doubt 
of considerable age and contains rich satire : — 

One night some thieves broke into the house of a rich man 
and carried away all his valuables. The man complained to the 
Justice of the Peace, who had the robbers captured, and when 
brought before him enquired of them whether they had anything . 
to say in their defence. "Sir," said they, "we are not to blame in 
this matter : the robbery was entirely due to the mason who built 
the house ; for the walls were so badly made, and gave way so easily, 
that we were quite unable to resist the temptation of breaking in." 
Orders were then given to bring the mason to the Court-bouse. 
On his arrival he was informed, of the charge brought against 
him. "Ah," said he, "the fault is not mine, but that of my cooly, 
who made mortar badly." "When the cooly was brought he laid 
the blame on the potter whom he said had sold him a cracked' 
chatty, in which he could not carry suflBcient water to mix the 
mortar properly. Then the potter was brought before the judge, 
and he explained that the blame should not be laid upon him, 
but upon a very pretty woman who in a beautiful dress was 
passing his house at the time he was making the chatty, and had so 
riveted his attention that he forgot all about the work. When 
the woman appeared, she protested that the fault was not hers, for 
she would not have been in that neighbourhood at all had the 
goldsmith sent home her earrings at the proper time ; the 
charge she urged should properly be brought against him. 

• -4, 'without' ; rich&ra^ 'enquiry' ; pura, 'city.' 
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The goldsmith was brought and as he was unable to ofter any 
reasonable excuse, he was condemned to l)e hanged. Those in 
the Court however begged the Judge to spare the goldsmith's 
life ; "for," said they, " he is very sick and ill-favoured and would 
not make at all a pretty spectacle"; ''but," said the judge, "some- 
body must be hanged." Then they drew the attention of the 
Court to the fact that there was a fat Moorman in a shop 
opposite who was a much fitter subject for an execution, and 
asked that he might be hanged in the goldsmith's stead. The 
learned Judge, considering that this arrangement would be very 
satisfactory, gave judgment accordingly.. 

II. — The Goldsmith who cheated his Mothek. 

Of all workmen the Sinhalese regard the native goldsmith 
with the greatest suspicion. This is due no doubt to the fact that, 
whenever opportunity occurs, he approi)riates a portion of the 
precious metal entrusted to him, often substituting for it that of 
a baser kind. There are many sayings in the language to the 
effect that ^whoever (^Ise is to be trusted, a goldsmith is not' ; and 
there is a popular belief that 'a goldsmith would cheat his own 
mother', in illustration of which the following story is told : — 

A certain woman 2)osscssed a large piece of gold made up 
in the form of a frog,* which had been a heir-loom in her 
family for many years. She, though wishing to keep the 
metal, was anxious to have it made up in the form of ornaments, 
which she could wear and display before her friends. She was 
afraid to take it to a goldsmith, for she knew that they all had 
the reputation of being rogues, and that she would most likely 
be cheated. It, therefore, occurred to her that the safest way 
would be to have her son apprenticed to the trade : this she 
accordingly did. When he had learned it sufficiently w^ell, 
she took the golden frog to him and requested him to make it 
into the ornaments she required. The cunning fellow first 
obtained a live frog and placed it among the ashes of his fire- 
place, and then, whilst his mother stood by, took the golden 
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one, put it among the ashes also, and commenced to blow the 
fire to melt it down. The live-frog feeling uncomfortable in 
the heat immediately jumped out and hopped away, ** See, dear 
mother", said he, " your frog is gone. How can you expect 
me to make ornaments from a living thing ?" *' Oh, my dear 
son", said the mother, " what is worse than bad fortune ? My 
lump of gold has turned into a lump of flesh." 

III. — A Story of Two Rogues. 

There are several stories which relate to the sharp-wittedness 
of people from different villages, towns, or districts, and which, 
seem to imply much the same as is expressed in our English 
proverb " set a thief to catch a thief." The following is weU- 
known, and, although the story varies somewhat in different 
localities, is in substiince the same. The names given to the 
two rogues vary with the place where it is told, but they are, as 
far as I have heard, always the names of different villages, or 
districts, with the affix ijd or tea thus Gampolayd and i?<iyi- 
[/amai/d, 'a Gampola man' and 'llayigama man' ; Afigamtiicd and 
Mdtarat/d, 'a Negombo man' and 'Matara man' : — 

Two men who lived in different districts, and who depended 
principally on their w^its for a livelihood, startod off one day 
about the same time each to pay a visit to the other. On their 
way they met, and agreed to go together in search of adventure. 
As they went on they heard the sound of weeping at a certain 
house and, finding the friends of a dead man mourning for 
him, they went and joined in the lamentations. When the 
question of the division of the deceased's property arose, 
they put in their claim. " Who are you ?", the people asked, 
** and what right have you to any of the property ?" " Was 
not this our own poor old grandfather whom we have not 
seen for these many years r", said the men weeping. The 
friends at the house were so affected by the grief of the 
strangers, that they agreed to go that evening to the grave of 
the dead man, and see if he would express any wdsh in the 
matter. One of the rogues slipped out unobserved and laid 
himself beside the grave. " Is it your will that these two 
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Btrange persons should have any share in your property ?", asked 
one. " You are all my children : divide it amongst you fairly", 
came in sepulchral tones from the grave. Having received a 
box containing some valuabhi articles, they started oflF, and after 
journeying for some time lay down to rest near the sea-shore, 
placing the box between them. One, finding the other asleep 
shortly afterwards, took the box, and, going into the sea as high 
as the armpits, buried it in the ?iand ; thou going back again to 
his place fell asleep. Boon afterwards the second man awoke, 
and, finding his neighbour asleep and the box gone, guessed 
what had been done with it. He therefore commenced to lick 
along the whole length of his body, and, finding the taste of salt 
did not go above his armpits, knew tlie depth where it was 
buried. Having discovered the box, he carried it away, and hid 
himself in one of a number of ricks of straw that were standin^: 
a short distance off. On the other man awakening, he knew 
that his friend had discovered the treasure and made off with it, 
but, as had not had time to escape far, he thought that he was 
most likely hiding in one of the heaps of straw hard by. 
Tying a sokada (wooden bullock bell) round his neck he went 
on his hands and knees knocking his head against each of the 
ricks. The man who was hiding hearing the noise and thinking 
it was a buffalo, shouted out " Jah ! jah ! kotii/d hd*!'^ and so 
was discovered. After this, it is said, they divided the spoil 
equally. 

IV. — How THE TUMPANE FOLK WENT A-BeES'-NeSTING. 

Among the folk stories of the Sinhalese there are a largo 
number which relate to simpletons, — a class of stories which wo 
find in most countries. The following bears some resemblance 
to the story of the Wise Men of Gotham, who, seeing the reflec- 
tion of the full moon in the river Trent as they passed over, 
and thinking it to be a cheese lying at the bottom, lowered one 
of their number with a rope to reach it. 

One day a man in Tiimpam (a district renowned for its 
foolish people) wanted some honey for his daughter who was 



An imprecation, lit. *• May a tiger eat you I 
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vrrv <u-k : <o he «;ot hi^ tVi«'n«U to a.^sbt him, and tht^v -1 
off lo ihr ri>rfst in onlcr to H««i a hfi^^^' nest. A.-* tb»*v 
|»H<<ii)v': ^»> H ilf^'i* |M»!i.|, th'V l)»lifM th<^ reHertion of one 
\VM< <(u<iH*ii«|(Mi on an o\>'rhanirin<r tree. Havino- tr\M ' 
lo jy:r»<|» the nest in the water, thev thoiiirhr that it m 
(Ie4'|>er ih»vn than thev 'inp|x)M'tl, ami one of thinr n 
>vri4, therefore, ^enf \\\, Believinir, as he Was imahle to 
It, that he e«»nM nof i^rt «lo\vn fir enon<rh, thev tied a hir^-f 
n»nnd hl< nrek. Tlie other ftH)I«i ^tood l»v the whole davw 
for the nuin to come no with tlie honev. 

V. Ilt»vv \ Ti Mi-WK Man crnED ins Mother. 

(>nee n|»«»n n tl?ne a half-witted villauer hou^dit a 1 
to tl<e in hi'< haekerx , an«l« as he took it awav, the dealer (a 
••Oph^^r it! hin wav) repeated to him this proverh : 

*'//iool tliifii^bodii ir4Uft\^^ lit.*' cattle are like watery tl 
(that is, lhe> ar<» |>erishah|(», and eonsetjnently require a 
<h»nl oritur** tntd attention). The man, however, took the 
lit(»rallv, and, noti<'itt^ water eotnin<( from the Imllock as i 
aloti^t titougiti titat it Itad ah'eady eommeneed to <lissolvt 
wtn» ttnw very anxious to dispose of his hullook ]>efo 
prneepf went htrtlier, and a mati ha]>])enin;^ to he passin 
n kfttii (hill-hook) in Jiis hatnl, the owiut of the bullock 
'what tlie httti wotdd do': ** fell jun^h»'\ said the man. 
then agreed that an exchange* should he made of the 1 
for the htta. The half-witted fellow took the axe, and gc 
pome jtni^le land which iM^hm^cMl to him, placed it ujxm i 
and W(»nt awav. Som(» titne aftcM'wards he returned to s( 
mtich jungh* ii had felh^l, hut was surprised to find that 
not ont ev(»n a single trei*. AV^hen he ])icked it up he fou 
iron was (piil(» warm, an<l concluded that it had not heen ; 
work that day as it wan suflFering from fever. He, the 
w<Mit to th(» doctor, who, knowing how foolish the mat 
appeasfnl hitn hy telling him to bury it in a cool spot un 
morning and he would th(»n find the fever gone. The m 
an he was told, and fotind his krUa quite cool. Next day 
t»ver, hi-* motber lanl a f*evero attack of fevev, and, remem 
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the medicine that had cured his ketta^ he took the poor old 
woman to the same spot, and making a bigger hole carefully 
covered her up, 

VI. — Hunting a Palm-Cat. 

A long time ago there lived in Tnmpam a newly married 
couple. One evening as the wife was commencing to prepare 
her husband's dinner she heard the crv of a kalaveddd 
(palm-eat) in a tree near the house, and, thinking if she 
could manage to catch it she might surprise her husband with 
a good meat curry, went out with the dog, saying '' usi, 
i/j!?/," (urging on the dog). The dog ran to the foot of tho 
tree* barking and placed his forefeet on the trunk. She, thinking 
that he was tryhig to climb it, began to make him a valaUa (a 
ring put round the ankles when climbing a tree). Just at that 
time the husl)and returned, and seeing what she was doing chid 
her for her foolishness, saving: that 4ie would shew her the wav 
to get the dog up the tree.' Procuring a long stake he sharpen- 
ed one end of it and sticking it into the dog hoisted him up to 
where the palm-cat was. The ])oor animal in agony whined 
h^ ! hi ! "Say not ^hS ! he ! (I cannot, I cannot)' " said the man 
*'but lay hold of the palm-cat I" 
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RUINS AT VEHERAGALA,* 



Tlie ruins in question are known as " Veheragala^ and 
are situated about two miles South of the 10th mile-post on the 
Anuridhapura road. 

They consist for the most part of groups of stone pillars 
more or less roughly squared, and are probably the remains of 
palaces and ViJidrt's. The jungle is, however, so thick, and the 
ruins are so overgrown, that it is difficult to conjecture, from 
their formation, to what period they belong. 

The only really interesting ruin which has so far been dis- 
covered, is that of an oval building, found upon a rocky mound, 
and tlui base of which is constructed of huge slabs of stone, 
(the shape of which is very pecidiar) laid upon oblong blocks. 
They are cut into segments of a circle, each segment being 
8 ft. to 12 i't by 7 ft. ;^ 7 in. or 8 in. thick. These slabs are 
also concave on the ui»i)er side and convex on the lower, but 
whether this was intentional, or the result of being wedged out 
of laminated rock — with which the neighbourhood abounds, — is 
not apparent. Another curious feature of the building is, that 
the oblong blocks upon which these slabs are laid, (and which 
seem to have formed the foundations) built upon the solid rock 
were morticed together, the sockets and notches being rery 
distinct. The building faces North, on which side there is a 
flight of stone steps leading to the entrance, and its dimensions 
are, from North to South 56 feet, and from East to West 78 feet. 

If this structure was intended for a Tope or Dagaha — which, 
considering that it was not circular, is, I think, imlikely— it was 
never completed, and appears to have been temporarily used for 
some other j)urpose ; for at the South end there are five spur 
stones, arranged in a curve, and upon which pillars must have 

* Extract from letter dated September 25tli, 1882, from P. A. Templer. 
Esq., C.C.8., Assistant Government Agent, Puttalam, to the Government Agent, 
North- VVestern Province, — Jfon, Sec, 
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THE CONNECTION OF THE SliSTHALESE WITH THE 

MODERN Aryan vernaculars of india. 

By W. p. Ranasixha, Esq. 



Is Sinhalese to l>e placed under the Turanian family of 
languages with Tamil, Telugu, &c., or under the Indo-Germanic 
family, along with Hindi, Bengah, Panjabi, Sindhi, Marathi, 
Gujarathi, Nepali, Oriya, Assamese, and Kashmiri ? 

The Turanian family of languages has not got beyond the 
collocational or syntactical and agglutinated stages, whilst 
the Sinhalese has not only reached the inflectional stage, like 
Sanskrit, Greek and Latin, but has also advanced to the ana- 
lytical, like the English, French, &c. : examples are 8S5(5&, 
karayl, "he does" ; coS, //a^/, "he goes" ; G^^S, det/i, "he gives," &c. 
Here we find the stems sad, kara, co, t/a, and ©^^, de^ which are 
derived from the Sanskrit roots 2S)a, kri, cao, ya, and c,, da, with 
an inflection S, i/i This S, i/i, is again divisible into two parts 
c5, y, and <§, i The ci, y, is merely an augment adopted for the 
purpose of avoiding the hiatus which would otherwise occur if 
after the stem the ^, i, w^ere pronounced alone. The ©, t, here 
is the remnant of ^, ti, in the Sanskrit verbs zs^Qidiy&y karoti, 
"he does" ; tS5(5^, bharati, "he bears," <fcc. Mr. Beames pomts out 
that €S, ti, is equal to the English « in "he bears, &c." In Greek 
fepeiy he says, we have » equal to the English pronoun "he." In 
haimfeH the i is lost and t alone remains. In Gothic baireth we 
have th ; here too the i is lost. In English "beareth" the i is lost, 
and the th alone remains. The English th and the Si^ihalese i 
are parts of the same termination ^, ti. This th in English, 
he points out, is still further modified in the modern language into 
s as in "bears," "fears," &c. So the English s and the Sinhalese 
(g, r, in the third person singular number present tense of the 
indicative mood, can be traced to the Aryan ^, ti, — the English 
taking the first part of the termination and further modifying 
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it into Sj the Sinhalese rejecting the first part, and taking tlie 
TOwel alone, and inserting a cd, y, to avoid the hiatus. 

The d, tfj in tS)d3, karayi, &c., is an augment and not a 
Bubstitnte for W, t. We have in 6^«»©\5, ker^, ©^d, ^e,and 0^ v^ . t/t-, 
other forms of the above verbs, meaning "he does," "he goes" 
and "he gives." Here we find the ^, t, without the C9, y. By 
the rule of sandhi ddiffecomunri, die vowel ^, t, following the 
if J a J in tad, kara, 2S)fi"f qp-f ^, kar+a-hi, becomes p, e, that 
is to say, both the ^, a, and 9, t, are lost, and d, ^, is substi- 
tated in their place ; hence the word ts)6\(5, kare^ and by the 
force of the vowel d, ^, in Gn^, 9*^, the word becomes G^tS>G^, 
ier^, "he does" ; similarly ci+^+^, y+a+t, becomes G<i,^ 
"be goes" ; and ^+^+9, rf+a+t, becomes 6^^, efe, "he gives." 

Now, although we never write «5J<5g?, ^iirai, co^, ym, and 
<iety but cads, karayi, go3, yat, and 6^^3, (2^*, yet they are 

pronounced sao^, Ararat, ca^, yat, and 6^^^, ^^', as if they 
had been written so. This also is proof that the d, y, is merely 
an augment. 

In the book language we have the following terminations : — 

Singular. 
Present, Fntara 

1. «»^f kttrami, ** I do." m^tsS^^S, harannemi, ** I will do. '• 

2. mnmOS, ktneM, <«You do. *' tt(5tffM0<S, karannthi, <• Tnu will do.* 
8. •flN^, Atf rrf, " He does. " »dare«f, haranne^ « He will do.*' 

P^st 

1. «M(SV. Aa/emt, <'Idid.** 

2. MM^cB, A^^At, «< You did.** 
S. M9«s^, Ae/^ <« He did.** 

But in the spoken language these perhaps were found to 
be a great encumberance, and a form 8S)d4^€>3, karaawdy has 
come to be used in the present and future tenses without any 
distinction as to number or person : and it is now necessary to 
say ®S> aD(5^©o, mama karanawd, "I do ;" Qi zSi6^Q0f 
if laranatffdy "he does ;" g)S) <S^(S)Q «S)(5-«Sc)0, mama hfa kara-^ 
natr4, J^I will do to-morrow." Sometimes «5)d)8, kardvij and 
^^, kamnaiod fH^ are used. The past tense in ibft 
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colloquital is ^(gy3, kald. This too having no inflections to shev 
the number or person, the pronouns have to lie prefixed : — 99 
9S^% mama kala^ " I did" ; <p6 2S)(gp, api kaUij *^we did** ; 
^p 255^3^ ii kola, "he did." &c. We have here both the inflec- 
tional and imalytioal stages. Thus by classification Si^dese 
must be grouped under the Indo-Germanio family. " But/' it 
is said " clas«iification is not in itself sufficient for purpocscs of 
.analysis" ^ Let us therefore, look for other peculiarities. In 
the Turanian group, it is said that nouns uro not distinct from 
verbs. In Sinhalese they are : Z5i6j kara, CZ. ya, I3^<J, <fe, 38, 
«ij?t, &c., — ^are always verbs and never nouns ; nor could a noaa 
be converted into a verb except by the addition of a verb, a« 
OiOesd®, p^lakarafni, "I grow" : ^'c0^©3, diyaveyi, *' it be- 
comes liquid" ; ^C08»d®, diyakaraml^ "I liquify." 

Another characteristic of the Aryan language, says Mr. 
Beames, is '" that the noun possesses three numbers, singular, 
dual and plural ; and numerous cases each dii<tingaished by a 
j)eculiar and inseparable termination." 

We have in Sinhalese only the singular and the plund 
numbers, the dual is lost, as in English. The case endings are 
inseparable, tliat is to say, if separated from the stem, as ©, ta^ 
in S)c), main, '^to me," they have no meaning in themselves, and 
here the S), /• , when separated has no meaning in itself* 

We have the following terminations in nouns : — 

Masculine 

SiiiguUr Plural 



Som. 


^f 


• 

a 


£9* 


hu 


Aec. 


Vf 


9 

a 


C^f 


MM 


In$t. 


^ {^&iSS), 


a (oinnj 


c«^, (»««r) 


ftn (tinnj 


Aux, 










Dat 


^5S» 


d(a 


C^^i 


tcn/a 


Ahl. 


^e<DCi, 


dgCH 


C^««D^» 


ungen 


Gen. 


^)#CSt| 


age 


Cc^e^f 


mg6 


Loc. 










Voc. 


f . % 


0, * 


C^, 


imi 
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FemiDine, 
®t^ gSni, " Woman.'" 



Nam, 

Act 

Inii 

Aux, 

Dot, 



Siwg. 



Abl, WDfSS, gen 

Oen, •est, gi 

Loc, 

Voc. €> e €^ a 



Plur. 
(^«f, <p«f, tin, an 

^^0, <p^3, Kn/a, anta 

1(^^0KS)ecf, ungen \ 






ttne 



;! 



Neuter 



same hs steAi. 



cs)crf, /fflf^, *'Tree." 
Singular Plural 

Nom, <p, a 1 

Inst. 

Anx. ^^, en ^Q^t oalin 

fifu ^C^j vnlatit 

en S)gcrf, rnlin 



1 



Ahl. h^. 
Gen, 

Loc. <5, 

Voc. <p, 



^ 
</ 



e)(3^, valani 



■»> 



?> 



The verb has three forms for the three persons and no 
forms for the three genders. Thus : — ^'^ (^dy u yi^ "he goes 
<f^ G^cd, i ye^ " she goes"; ?^i© (sncO, /if?rrt 3/^, " the ship goes. 

" In the Aryan languages the personal terminations of the 
verb are abraded pronouns, or rather pronominal types." So 
are they in Siphalese. 

In Prakrit the terminations an* : — 

PreMput Tense. 

Singular. 
I ®, mi as OSes®, hasami^ ''Isuiiie'' 
9 3, /rt as OBoQ, hasasi, '* You smile'* 
3 9, f as Qoo<p, hasaif '* He smileH ** 

Plural. 

1. &Sh, g mo, mu, as ®«g, hanimo, ftasimu, " We smile'' 
OD, ^r, asODoaao, Aa/?a^, "Yesmile" 
<fSS^, and, as ©es«f«9, hasanti, " They smile" 
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The torminatioiis of the future tense are the same* with 
<ijC3C3, i'SSii, prefixed to them. 

'* Anotlier striking characteristic of this family," says Mr, 
B(\'inios, ''is its power of ex])ressing coniplieatod ideas or string* 
of idoas by compounds. Several words are joined together, 
and tlie case and tense-endings are added to the last word onlj, 
tlie first meniher of the compound being either a preposition or 
a noun, or even a V(»rb. This power is not possessed by other 
families'" This power the Sinlialese language possesses in a 
preeminent (h^gree, o)c?J ^'5 z>^G^~3 ■:»'^2)§5^, Bonifta tturnnar<* 

namadlt^ given in tlie Sidat Sdminrii is a familiar example. 

I have here attemi>ted to shew that most of the charac- 
teristics of the Aryan languages do also apply to the modem 

JSinliaiese. 

Tlu' foliumnix lanixnajx'^*^, as was >nid befor<% belong to the 
Iiniic ell < of iiic In(Io-(T''rni:inic fa mil v, Hindi, Beuirili. 
r.r'aiji, SIivIM, M:initln, (Juijinitlii, Orlya, and Kaslnniri. 
r\)..()\v.n'i Mr. J-Mriincs' excellent work on the Philolot'v uf 
these lanirua^fes 1 sliall endeavour to shew" the connection of 
Sinhalese? with this family. 

The numerals, says ^Ir. Beames, are those parts of upeech 
which r(*tain their forms with the greatest tenacity, and offer 
the most obvious similarities. Let us compare the Sinhalese 
with the Indian vernacular numerals. 
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It will be perceived at a glance that the Sinhalese has 
followed the PrAkrit very closely with the exception of the 
changes peculiar to the language. 

In the Mdldivian language the nume^al^^ are almost the 
same as in the Sinhalese. The difference, as far as I am aware, 
is that the progression in that language is by duodecimals instead 
of decimals. They are eken, den^ tineti, hataren^ pahetfj hayet}^ 
haten^ aren, nuven, dihen^ ekolalien, dolahen. Here they stop and 
for thirteen thev have dolos ehen. which means "twelve + one." 
This is continued up to "twenty-three" which is dolos ekolosj 
and twenty-four is passihi : now passihi is evidently the same as 
the Sinhalese ccdSfl, pasieisi, which means "twenty-five." They 
proceed on vfitli passihi eken, jmssihi den, Ac, and their " thirty- 
six" is tindolosj (t. ^., three twelves.) Their "forty-eight" is 
panaSy which is the Sinhalese for "fifty;" their "sixty" ispasdolos, 
(t. e.y five twelves): " eighty-four" is hayidolos^ (i. e,, seven 
twelves ; " ninety six" is hif/a, which is the same as the Sin- 
halese ScD, siya, "hundred." The real "hundred," however, 
they call sata^ wliich is the Pali form of the Sanskrit oaw, mta, 
from which the Sinhalese fix, siya^ is derived through the 
Pnlkrit say ay as we have seen.* 

In the Drd vidian group the Telugu and the Tamil, I 
believe, stand foremost. The numerals in these two languages 



Tamil. 

... onfu. 
iravdu. 
ifiiuidu. 
ndlu, 
a'wdu. 
dru. 

ompadv, 
IHtttv, 
,., mipadu. 
muppadu, 
ndrpadtt. 



^ NoTi\ — *'M»41divo XumeraU*'--//bw Sfc. 



are : — 




Telugu. 
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Telugu. — (contd.) 




T^mil'-Ccmtd,) 


60 




ydhai 




aimpadu. 


60 




— ... 




— 


70 








— 


80 


•••. 


— 
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90 




— ... 




— 


100 




niiru 




nuru* 



These, it is obvious, have no relationship to the 8inhale« 
numerals. 

Following the Prakrit the modern Aryan vernaculars o 
India have avoided the "nexus" or the combination of two or 
more consonants without an intervening vowel, which ij» seen in 
the Sinhalese too. 

The Prakrit €), ch, is changed in Si^ihalese mostly to », s, 
and sometimes to ^, t, and also to ^, rf. 

The corruption has gone so far as to change the C3, z^, to 
OS), A, and sometimes the h is dropped. 

From the Sanskiit csacO]©, sa^i/d, " bed," Prakrit G^e^c55i 

sejjdj we get Sinhalese ^i^, enda. By reducing the », «, into 
QS>, A, and dropping it altogether, the C^, jjd, is reduced 
to ^, da, and to compensate for the loss of the conjunct con- 
sonant, the vowel ^i, e, is substituted. This is more apparent 

when we compare the Sinhalese cpi^, enda, with the old Hindi 
sajf/d — the modern Hindi, Panjabi, and Sindhi being spj\ 

In Prdkrit, which, as Professor Max Miiller says, is the 
basis of all the Aryan vernaculars of India, consonants are 
dropped in the middle of words ; as visai for vinsatij twenty. In 
Siiihalese the hiatus is always avoided by the coalition of the 
letters or by the insertion of the semivowels CC, ?/(?, or S, t?a, 
and sometimes d, ra ; 6^^, ratana, "cubit," Sinhalese Sco^, 
riyana ; asjcScOlS. haihayaii, "he says," Siiythalese sSoOS, kiyayi. 
We could never have such a combination of letters as the Pnlkrit 
janavad, for the Sanskrit d^J^C^, janapada, ''commimity:" the 
Sinhalese word is ^?^©Q, davavva. 

These are the main features of the language. Now com* 
pare the Sinhalese names for the members of the body with 
those of the Arvan vernaculars oF India. 
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8kr. «»-*, kafma^ *'ear" ; Pr. k<inno, Pdli ffl-^^, kannoj 
indi kdiia^ PanjAbf kantia, Giijarithi, Martlthi, BengAli and 
riya, kmuij Sindhi kanUj Sinhalese »€^, kana. 

Skr. ^^nCT, dania, '*tooth" ; Pali ^^£fS>, danta ; H. ddnta ; 
ill the rest, except P. danta^ S. dandu ; Sinhalese ^®, data^ 

Skr. tad karuy "liand" ; Pali id. ; Sind. karu ; H. and 
e rest kara ; old Si^alese tS)d, X^an/. 

Skr. ficsSo >7itrrt, "tongue" ; H.;/Ma ; P. G. M. ic/.; S. 
fha ; Sinhalese ^d, diva. 

Skr. ©3®, ftoAu, "arm" ; PAli id. : H. hmiha ; P. S. irf. : 
. bai^i ; M. uf . ; B. and 0. bdha ; old Si^tialese £d9, 6a, and 
3^, hdhu, 

Skr. ^i 6/mi, "eyebrow" ; Pili tD§, Wiamw ; H. bhaun ; 
. bhaunha ; S. bhirun : 0. Wtwrrf ; G. bhavun ; M. bahifvai 
id bhonvai : Sly. S)i®, 6f/»{/. 

Skf. ©«SS), channma, "skin"; Pali ©S® cAamma; H. chdmay 
arnm ; so in all ; Si^. C^d, «ama, and thence CS>§), hama. 

Skr. (9^«SC9, *^*a, "hair" ; Pili 6^c&e^ A*^«a ; M. keadlu ; 
p. 6^23) C^, A-^^, and (^2S), A-^. 

Ski-. C^^&, dddhi, ''beard" ; H. darhu ; Siy. «@, deli. 

Skf. q^sS, oi-Mt, "eye" ; Pali q^©5, accAi ; H. dkha^ in 
>etry am^Ai ; P. ahkha ; G. dkha ; S. aMt ; Siy. <|^i^^ f« ; old 

Skr. doOOD, jaiiffhd, "leg" ; P41i tfoQOo, jaifghaifj H. jd^ha ; 
. M. t(f ., P. jaTfffha ; S. ja^aha ; old Siy. ^<S), (2a7i^a ; modem 

Skr. QOtfS, garbhaj "womb" ; Pili QOSCD, graWAa ; H. gara- 
va ; P. id.y and gahbha ; M. G. ^«6Aa ; S. gabhuy and 
iraiAu ; Siy. QDiS)) ^f6cr. 

Skr. cs>dtO, Aa«<a, "hand" ; Pr. KaUJia ; M. Adh' ; B. 0. id.; 
ly. <)^^9 ata. 

The following rales may be deduced from the above and 
her i>ecaliarities of the language. 

1. That pure Sinhalese retains all the Sanskrit vowels 
toept «•!, W, «-i, Iriy ©^d, at, fiD^, au : ft becomes either <f, a, 
f S Of C' ^' or f 8^ frj| sometimei di, rui as tatfOy ^gcaM^'* &t 
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*riV^ %> wlw, ^-straight," for »-i^, n/w, ^«g, ti/ti, "season," 
for 61«iQ{y rftw. ^fl, r»«i, for 65*^9, mAt. 

2. 6^6, at, becomes t&, ^, as ©^©, A^/a, "mount," fc^"T 

3. S)"), aw, becomes S), o, as C^v^og^, sanduru, for G^tt'ia^^ 
cOlfc, saundaryya^ " comely.** 

4. A long vowel is generally shortened as daJ, ek^ "one^ ^ 
for ct«X), 4ka ; ©vcsa6^(g3d, «ofo«, ''sixteen," for sddasa ; ®CC^3 
inaga, "road" for ®o&j imrga ; ©ffl^, wwrw, 'lord" for ^JO^^ 
/sirara. 

5. The dentiil sibilent CS, «, represents the palatal and 
lingual ; as SS, visi^ "twenty," for &o<a^, mnsati ; t3|9, 9ff^^ 

" sixty," for ®^, sfiasJifi : C3, ««, "six" for ®d, shash. ^ 

6. Aspirated consonants are reduced to their unaspiral 
sounds, sometimes with 65, A, to compensate for the loss of 
aspirate ; as S®, hlma, "land," for ^®, bMmi ; 8^, 
"manner," for ©S, tfidhi ; ^C?i2^, dehena, **religious medit^^ 
tion," for £)»2i>. dhydna. 

7. ®, c/i«, is changed either to ce, ^rt, or ^, rfa, sometime^^ 
to d^, ^a ; ars ^tss6, satara, *four" for €)2p<^, chatur ; od, pa8^ 

"five" for t3©, jt>rt^c/ta; 6^©3gdi, jrorfwrw, "an object of sense", for^^ 
<5^©a©<5, gdchara ; ^gCJ, f2idw«, "fourteen," for G^I^J^cA, cAo- 
turddasa. The change of ©, cAa, to C3, 5a, is not peculiar to the 
^ifhalese alone : it is a feature of the Bengdli and Mar&thf too, 
Mr. Beames says, " In Eastern Bengal, where the pronuneia- 
tion reaches the utmost limits of corruption, chha is regularly 
BOtmded as «, and in that dialect of Bengal spoken in Assam, 
not only has the s sound driven out the chha but also has in 
many cases still further paised into A." So it is in Sinhalese ; 

C3<^, sanda, "moon," from Sanskrit G^, chandra, is reduced to 

CSKJ, Aa^ida; O©, paHchch "five" is OC3, pasa^ and reduced 
further into Os^» paha ; ^63, dasa^ "ten" becomes <;QS), ddha. 
This OS) Aa is sometimes still farther reduced in Sinhalese, 
by dropping it altogether and retaining only its inherent 
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Towel, e. g.j Sanskrit, KSiJ^m^ sayyd^ "bed"; Prakrit, sejja \ 
Sinhalese, ^^C^ enduj the first form of which seems to have been 

CDjCJ, senda, then Q5^i^, herula, and now Cfit^, enda, 

8. C5,^a, is often changed to C^, da ; as ©C;, laja, "parched 
grain," Sinhalese, Q^, lada ; dL.(^,ya/a, "net," Siyhalese, ^(3, 
dela. 

9. The Sanskrit conjunct consonant c^, ^;7a, is changed in 
Pali to /cs?, flOj which is changed in Sinhalese to cf), n ; as cE^ Si, 
gflana "wisdom," PAli, ^^, /7a/ia, Sinhalese, ^'^j 5>, nma, 9*^) 
pragfldy **wisdom," Pali, OSS^, paHfia, Sinhalese, Ci5S^,/>fn«. 

10. cD, rf, and <i, r, are changed to (e., /, in Prakrit ; and 
Sinhalese adopts it,^.^., (9^»36^(5ici, sohs, ''sixteen," for G^t^SJoejsa, 
shodasa; (9^S^(5^(2;CJ5, teles, "thirteen," for 6^QL^;iC3, terasa ; Cf c) 
0v^d, aialoSy " eighteen," for (f. ^3 ;ic3, a///jara*a. Si^alese 
also changes Q, .^ into (g, /, as iS^&Q?©, karkaUika^ Si^^halese, 
a)«5fi, kakulu, " crab.' 

11. Prdkrit (in which is included Pdli) always reduces 
conjunct consonants of diflFerent classes to one class : this is 
done by eliding one and doubling the other ; Qc^, dharmay 
"scriptures," is written CD^\2), dhamma; CfCS©, aswa, "horse" 
18 written (f cacs, assa ; 2^, miidga, "kidney beans," is ^^TKD, 
9iugga; g^-^, punya, "merit," is punna, in Prdkrit, and g^S^, 
fuHna in Pdli; 5)^S>xa, matsya, "fish," is written S^Cki, machchha. 
The Sinhalese still further reduces these to single consonants by 
eliding one of them ; as ^®, dam, or c^QD®, daham, ''scriptures"; 

<|pCJ, aSf "horse;" §^, mungu^ ''kidney beans;" 633,/>m, "merits" 
®5a, mam, "fish." 

12. In Prdkrit, consonants are elided in the middle or end 
of words, and sometimes in the beginning also ; but in Siyhalese 
the hiatus thus occurrinf; is avoided either bv the coalition of the 
vowel or by the insertion of semi-vowels : thus, G^(5^a> 
6^g;J«S):2, trail6kya, " the three worlds," is in Prdkrit 
teloa, but in Si^jhalese we find ^6^(53 !i), (ilova. Here we have 
the semi -vowel ©, r, inserted between the vowels o and a. For 
the Sanskrit nablumtala^ "sky," we find in Prakrit nnhanla^ where 
both the h and the nexus st are lost. The Sinhalese* avoids the 
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aspirate eliding the first letter of the conjunct consonaat., 
and we get ^©^(3, nvbatala. Prdkrit, naay '* nine,' 
Sinhalese, ii3e) nava ; Prakrit , visaiy "twenty," Sinhalese, 8® 5 
visu 

13. The Sinhalese sound Cpi, f, comes into play when ^ 
long <p, a, or ,^ e, is shortened, or a nexus preceded by Cf, a, ^^ 
elided, e. ^., Cp^od), dshadha, ''name of a month (June at^^ 
July)," qpico©, esala ; ®s8iS5a, makshikd, ''fly," ®i8, w?* ^ 
CS^ayG^2S^, luistin, "elephant," qpzS^, f < ; OsS, ^Aa^M, " sixty^ . 
(S^lt), Ae/a. It is also a substitute for 6, 6, as tvHi, "creepe^ 
Sinhalese t)i ^, ve/. Though in Bengali and other vernaculsi'^ 
of India there is no letter corresponding to the Sinhalese (Jj, 
yet Mr. Beames says: — "In some instances in Bengali the xoy/"'^ 
"\ e, has a short harsh sound, like that of English a in hc^ 
Thus ek, ''one," sounds t/aJc or «r/f." This is just what the Si^. 
lese <^2, f, is : the vowel changes entirely depend upon 
preceding or succeeding vowels of a word. 

The following examples will shew that a large number 
words with slight modifications, is common to all. I work or^ 
the materials supplied by Beames. 

Skr.* karkataka " crab ;" Pali, kakkata ; S. kankido ; H.- 
kekara ; Sin. kakulu, " sea crab." 

Skr. karkatika ; " cucumber ;" Pa. kakkari ; S. kakidi ; 
H. kakadi ; 0., B. kakudl ; Siigi. kekiri. 

Skr. karbura, " variegated ;" S. kubiro ; H. kabard, kaba- 
ra ; Si\i. kabara. 

Skr. kshana ; " moment ;" S. khina ; H. khana, khaua, 
chhana; Si\i. kena, sena. Here kena comes by the elision of the 
lingual sh, and s^na by eliding the k and dentalizing the 
lingual sh. 

Skr. kshama, " pardon ;" S. khima ; H. chhama, khirad ; 
P. chhima ; Sin. kamd, sama. 

Skr. vanka, " crooked ;" S. vingu ; H. banka, bankd ; 
Siip. vak. 



« S. stands for Sindhf ; B. BcngAlf ; H. Hindi ; 0. Oriya : P. Pan- 
j4bi ; M. MtharAthi ; G. Gajurdthi ; Sip. Siyhalese ; Pr. PrAkrit ; Pi. 
PAli ; Skr. Sanskrit. 
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Skr. pushkara, " tank ;" Pa, pokkharani ; B. pukhura ; H. 
Sara ; Si^. pokuna, pokuru. 
Skr. vat^a, "calf;'* Pd. vaccha ; B. bdchura ; 0. bachhuri ; 
Ixichham, bachhadd ; Sip. vassa, adjectively, vahu. 

Skr, va^igana, " brinjal ;" Pd. vdtiygana ; B. bdguna ; H. 
gana ; Sip. van, as in vapbatu, which latter word is from 
auta, solenum melongena. 

Skr. uduinbara, " fig tree ;" B. dumura ; Sip. dibul. 
Skr. mushala, " pestle ;" B. mushula ; Sip. mohola, m61a. 
Skr. aushadha, " medicine ;" B. ashud ; Sip. osu, 
Skr. apguli, " finger ;" H. ungali; P. unguli ; Sip. engili. 
Skr. chakshu, '' eye ;" B. choukha ; ch6ha ; Sip. (old) sak- 
Skr. bindu, " drop ;" H. biinda, bunda ; M., P., G. id. ; S* 
^lado, biinda ; Sip. bindu. 

Skr. ikshu, "sugarcane ;" Pa. ikka, uchchhu ; Pr. uchchhu, 
i- lik ;* Sip. uk, (old) ik, 

Skr. sayyd, " bed," Pr. sejjd ; H. sej ; P. S. id. ; G., M. 
'^^J ; 0., H. sajya ; Sip. end a. 

Skr. valli, "creeper ;"' Pr. velli ; H. bel, beli ; P., S., G., 0. 
^^^li ; Sip, vel. 

Skr. bad bird, "deaf;" P., H. bihird ; G. belie ro ; Sip. 
'^ilird, bird. 

Skr. samaya, " time ;" H. same ; Sip. same, hama, dmii. 
Skr. kadaH, **plantain C H., P. kela ; M., G., kel : Sin. 
*^«hel, kesel. 

Skr. vidyut, "lightning, ; H. bijali ; B., M., G., P., 
L bijuli ; Sin, viduli, vidili. 

Skr. bdluka, " sand ;" 0. \A\x ; S. vArf ; B. bdli ; M., P., 
^!, H. bdlu ; Sin. veli. 

Skr. paniya, "water ;'' Pr. paniap ; H., B., M., G., P., 0. 
S. pan{ ; Sip. pen. 

Skr. allka, "fali^e ;" Pr. aliap ; H. alika; Sip. ali, as in al 
lx)ru, literally " a false lie." 

Skr. kachchapa, " tortoise ;" H., P, kchhud ; S. kachhuf 
B. kdchhfma; Sip. (old) kesup, (modern) ke-^be. 

Skr. kuddala, " hoe ;" S. kodari ; G. kodaro ; B. kodd 
0. kodd ; Sip. ndahi. Her<» tin* /• is dro})jH»d altogether. 
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Skr. prishta, "back ;" H., B. pftha; 0. pithi ; P. pittha; 
pitha ; Siy. pita. 

Skr. mritti, " earth ;" M. rnatf ; B., G., 0. mati ; 
mitti, matti, mati ; Sin. meti. 

Skr. pitri, " father ;" Pr. pid ; P. piii ; S. piu ; Sin. piyd 

Skr. matri, "mother ;'' Pr, maa ; P. maii ; S. miu ; Si 
mavu. 

Skr. bhratri, " brother f Pr. biiad ; P. bhaA ; S. bha 
Siy. (old) be. 

Skr. mrita, " dead ;" Pr. mado, mao, miio ; H. mud ; 
m'lia ; S. muo ; G. muviin ; M. mek^ ; 0. mala ; Sin. mala. 

Skr. bhakta, " devotcdness ;" H., and the rest, bhagata 
Si^i. beti. 

Skr. rakta, " red ;" Pr. ratta ; H., and the rest, ragata 
rakata ; Sin, rat, ratu, reti. 

Skr. dharma, " reli^rion ;" H., and the rest, dharama ; Si^^. 
dam, daham, daruma. 

Skr, stri, " woman f' S. tir'iya ; P. tiraya ; 0. tiri, vulgo 
tila ; Siy. (old) itu, itiri, vulgo ^ istiri. 

Skr. eranda, " castor-oil plant ;" H. rendi ; Si^i. endaru, 
erandii. 

Skr. nidra, "sleep ;" H. ninda ; M. nida, nija ; P. ninda: 
S. ninda ; Si\i. ninda. 

Skr. chaya, " shadow;" Pr. cluia ; H., P. !V/.,cha; S. cha^ 
va, cha\i; Sip. (old) soya, (modern) he, as in hemalaya, "shadow 
of one's self ;" sevana, hevana, " shadow." 

Skr. sphatika, " chrystal;" H. phitakari ; M. phatakf ; S. 
phitald ; 0., P., G., B. phatakari ; Sin. palipgu. 

Skr. swapanap, " sleeping ;" Pr. sivinno, sivino ; Pa. su- 
pino, "dreaming ;" H. sona ; P. soana; S. smnhanu; G. suvap; 
B. soite ; 0. soiba ; Sin. hina, " dream." 

It is obvious that the Sinhalese comes from the Prakrit 

o • 

sivino, bv the elision of the semi-vowel ?;. The coalision of the 
two similar vowels wonld make it, sina : s as ]ias been alreadv 
remarked changes into //, and we get hina. 

Skr. Pa. vapanan, " sowing ;" H. bona : B. l)Aana ; O. 
boiba : Si\i. vapnra. 
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Skr. sapatha, •* oath,'' - oiir?e :" Pr. savaho : H. <oyha ; 
P. sohup ; S. «ii\ihii9 ; Si^ hava, — the anga or stem in ha^-am 
now obsolete. 

Str. kaparda, '' cowrie :' H. kandi : M., G., P., S., O. 
kavadi : Sip. kaTadi. 

Skr. tapa, *• heat f' H.. and the rest, ta\'a, tan : Si^j. 
tava, the stem in the verb tavam. 

Skr. ndrikela, ** cocwinnt :*' Fr. nari elo : H. nanrala : M. 
narala ; P. narc'In. naleni : S. narele : G. naini : Sip. (old ) 
neraln. 

Skr. nafnira, *' eitv :" Pr. naari, navarl : H. naira : G. 
navari ; Sip. nuvara. 

Skr, 2>nfrnnJhn. 'fragnmt ;" Pr. suaptlha : H., P. saundhi : 
Sin. suvanda. 

Skr. siichi, '* needl*^ :" Pr., H.. P. ?^i'i' : S., M., G. sova ; 

• • • 

0., B. socH ; Sin. idi. Here the S / // has ehanorrd into ^ <f, and 
by the influenc*eof the vowel "^ /, (**, u, has ohan^oil into J' i, 
and CS «, has becomo 6? h, and dropiunl, Soo R<\iinos Vol. I. 
§ 34. 

Skr. raja, **king :' Pr. raa : H. rau: in the rest, rao : 
Sip. rada, raja 

Skr khddanap, '' eating ;" Pr. khdanam : H. khina ; P. 
kdhnd; S. khiinu; M. khanep; G. khavup; 0. khdil>a: 6. khslite; 
Sip. kana. 

Skr. pipdsa **thirsty ;" H., and the rest, piyasA; Sip. (old) 
pavas, (modern) pipasa, rulc^o tihaha. Here is an instan<^^ of p 
changing to / : the only other instance 1 have nt>tiood is \^hen» 
pippali, '' long pepper," l)ecome> tijpli : but the Sinhalese word 
tippli comes from the Tamil, as most of th<» names of medieinal 
drugs coming from the southern eoast of Imlia. The old 
Siphalese word found in books is va;;apul. 

Skr. pnipana, ** getting :" H. ptuui, pjiunii : 1*. ptiunii : S, 
pdinu ; G. panavup : M. pavan(»\i : B. piiite : (). piiiW ; 
Sip. pamana ; ^'arriving. * Here the ^ has ns \isual ohiUige<i 
into r, and thence to //i, as in nava, ** nine : Sip. nama." 

Skr. kapota : H. kapot ; Sip. koln^yiyA : " wild dov<».'* 
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Skr. kunibhiikdra, " potter ;" H. kumbdr; Si^i. kubal. 

Skr. fctikara, '^ pig ;" H. sAar ; Siy. (okl) hiira, (modern. 
lird. 

Skr. kaq)&sa, " cotton ;" S. kapdha, kapaha ; P. kapdh ; O 
kapd ; Si 9. kapu 

Skr. mukha, "face ;" Pr., H. mu^iha ; P. muhup, muyhn » 
S. muphup Sip. muva, indna. 

Skr. sithila, " loose ;" Pr. sidhilo ; H., M., G., dhlla ; 
P. dhilld ; S. dhiro ; B., 0., dhild ; Sip. ihil, lihil, lila. 

Those may be extended to any length. 

It was mv intention to add to this a few remarks on the 
pronouns, the case endings, verbs and their terminations and the 
particles which are called the " sinews and ligaments" of lan- 
guage, but this paper has extended to a greater length than was 
ori<rinallv intended, and I reserve mv remarks on them for 
another paper. 
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NOTE.^ 



Mdldive NiuaeraU, 

" The inconvenient duodecimal mode of numeration was for- 
merly exelusivelv used by the Maldivians — the numerals from 
1 to 12 bein;^ ahuost identical with the Sinhalese ; but, thou;j;h 
still in vomie here and there, it is ijnuluallv d\ iui: out, and rarelv 
employed in business calculations. Beyond 10 a mo<lified form 
of the HindA^t-ini decimal nuuKM'adon is that in conunon use. 
Some contusion, however, aris(\s from the eo-(^\ist<*nee of the 
two systems ; thus, /WmM ov /(insd.s may bc^ eitlu»r 48 or 50 ; hii/a 
or sat^hi, <J() or 100.'' (" The Miil.livvj Islands,'' Sessional 
Pa{MTS, Ceylon, 1881, p. 121.) 

Mr. Albert Gray in i(ivin<i[ the Maldive nuuKM'als n'rorded 
by Pyrard with their Siyhalc^c c piivalenis, a i.h in a loot 
note : — *' After this number Pyrard has the follow intr : — ' Note 
that they have the numbers up to twelve (as we have them 
^ Tip to ten) : then they go on by twelves, and their hundred 
is y<), or ei^ht times 12/ It will be seen by tlu» numbers 
which follow that those only wliich are correct accordinir to 
Siylialesc* eiuim<»ration an* compounds of dolos, viz., //// dolos^ 
pasifedolosy iind (uidoloa. They are simply, 'three dozf^iT, *five 
dozen/ and ' s<^ven dozen/ On the oth(»r hand, thos(» wliich 
are not compounds of do/it^ are alteriMl values of th<' ordinary 
Sinhalese decimal numbers. Yet it is strangle that Pyrard could 
make mistiikes witli numbers so low as * twenty-four' and ' forty- 

'eight' which by analogy ought to be dedolos and Iiaradolos 

It seems that the Maldivians count nuieh i)y dozc^ns ; indeed, 
Christopher (Trans, l^om, Geog. Soc. 18:^()-8, j). «)!)) says, 



® Mr. Rainsigha's paragniph (p. 241) on Maldive numerals juHtifies 
this note. — 13. Hon. Sec. 
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' they reckon by twelves, as we do by tens ;' but they have not 
abandoned ahot^ether the decimal system. If, however, passee 
and panas really stand for ' twenty-four' and ' forty-eight/ it 
will be interesting to know the Maldive for ^ twenty' and 
' fifty.' " (Journ. R, A. S., Vol. viii. n. s. 1878, pp. 193-4.) 

Mr. Ran if-i^ha has rightly shown, from a comparison with 
the Si\)ihalese, the true meaning and value of the forms, fassehi, 
/anas, and hij/a ; but it is difficult to account for the anomaly of 
their employment in a duo-decimal system, otherwise than as 
relics of an original decimal numeration, which, from unknowii 
causes, w^is t^^mporarily abandoned, only to reassert itself, though 
under a different garb more closely resembling other Aryan 
vernaculars than Sinhalese. 

o 

The following: table of Maldive numerals exhibits both 
systems : — 
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MALDIVE NUMEUALxS. 


D no -decimal. 


D^cin 


nl.t 


I 


Bke' 


, 




2 


de' 






3 


tioe' 






4 


hstore' 






5 


fahe' 






6 


haye' 






7 


bate' 






8 


arhe' 






9 


navaye- 






10 


dihaye- 








ckolohe 


egfira 




\2 


dolohe' 


bfirn 




13 


dolM-eke- 


l^m 




14 




sanrin 




If. 


fiinara 




Ki 


Hl'llll 




17 


' Hniiirn 




18 


*"■' ...m-viht 




sol 


vihi 




■Jl j 


£■ 1 




23 


t,'- i.i. 




i4 ," fsrwchi KM.J- ( 




lifi fu8*ehi -••!((.'' fiiii.Ka-J 




■2i> , 


«ab-bia 




27 i 


1 '•"- l,i. 




■28 ; 


iirhA- r"^ 




2a 


1 on.-tirh 




31 


S" 




aa 


: bai- 




33 


< tel- 




34 1 


' f"L. ''!■■'* 




36 ' tin-dolo« sa- 




37 tio-dolM^!k.-■ I'atu- 




38 1 ' arhn- 




30 


nda-flAliA 




40 


RillN 




41 


^-A)U 




42 
43 


-. ■ I:; i 




44 ' 1 Man- J-viilin 




46 1 ! f^n-M- 1 




4C ; 1 .IV- ) 




47 J }mi-:.\i' 





f rniiij«:riiM:d from a list 
w fis *iinin.— B. IJon. 8fr. 
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/ 



48 
49 
60 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 

:a 

bl 
58 
59 
60 
()1 
()2 
63 
64 
65 
6<> 
67 

t;« 

69 
70 
71 
72 
7H 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 

S7 

m 

89 
90 
91 
92 

9:i 

94 
95 

9r, 

97 

98 

ifV 

HH) 



Dao-dccimal. 



fanas 
faDas-( ke' 
fanaa-d6' 



\ &c., 



fas-dolos 
fas-dolos-eko' 



1 



7 ( 



L^iC. 



! fahiti 

! fahiti -eke' 



"I 



&c., 



iJ 



1 



had-doloH 
had-dolos-C'ke' 



■\ 



&(;.. 



. I 



J 



hiya 



Decimal. 



arh-41is 

oDa-fans^s 

fansds 

ekd- 1 

bd- 

t^- 

saora- ! 

fansa- [""""' 

sa- 

satii- I 

arhu- J 

ona-hatti 

hatti 

ek4batti 



T 



\ &c., 



ona-battiri 
hattiri 
okAh ittiri 



^ 



)■ «&c., 



\ 



ona-dhi 

abi 

ek-dbi 

ba- T 

te- 

sau ra- 

faiisa- I 

sa- J 

sat-dbi 

arb-4hi 

o-uavai 

navai 

ekA- 

ba>a- 

ti*ya- 

}<au'aya- 

fansaya- 

saya- ] 

?aU- I 

arba- J 



}-yAbi 



1 



\ navai 
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Errata, 
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» » »» /<>** * Madhv* read * Mahdv.* 

49, „ * /or * ifciid^Mo' reorf ' A»i^e/^.' 
55, „ for * AtkaUmcHeh^ read ' Atkalencfjeh,^ 
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ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 
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IBN BATU'TA 

IN 

THE MALDIVES AND CEYLON. 



[ Translated from the French of M, M. Defremery and 
Sanguintttiy hy Albert Gray, M.K.A.S.//a^e of ike 

Ceylon Civil Service. J 



Intboduction. 



The wonderful travels of Ibn Battita are a record alike 

of the commercial activity of the Arabs, and of the far-reaching 

power of the Bagdad caliphate, whose influence long survivea 

Its overthrow. From the swift rise of the Muhammadan power 

in the seventh century down to the arrival of Vasco di Gama at 

Calicut in 1498, the trade of Europe with the East was in the 

hands of the Arabs. The carrying to Europe was done by their 

Bhipe, but in the Indian seas a vast coast trade was developed 

ty aU the nations of the Indian sea-bord — Persians, the races 

01 India, Ceylon, the Eastern Islands and China. After the 

funding of the Cape followed in succession the restrictive 

.inonopoIieB of the Portuguese, Dutch, and English, and the 

^*8tem nations have never regained the great and free inter- 

'^•ticmal commerce of the Arab days. 

From the story of Ibn Batdta, one comes to understand 
"<>W it was possible for a native of Tangiers in the fourteenth 
^*itury to travel, with but little difficulty, for twenty-four years 
®^^ every country between Morocco and China. The Muham- 
'^^^idan faith had been spread over a great part of India, and had 
^tablished a footing in China : Arab merchants were every- 
where: and ships were never long in demand for voyages from 
^y one port to any other. 
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Ibn Batfita was bom at Tangiers in 1304, and died at Fez 
1377-8. The following summary of big travels of twenty-four 
years (1325 to 1349) is ^ven by Dr. Birdwood of the India 
OflSce. From Tangiers he travelled across Africa to Alex- 
andria, and in Palestme, Syria, and Arabia : down the east coast 
of A&ica to Qui! on : across the Indian Ocean to Muscat, Ormuz, 
Kish, Bahrein and El Catif : through Central Arabia to Mecca 
and Jeddah: and s^ftin in Egypt and Asia Minor, and across the 
Black Sea to Cafm or Theodosia, and by Azov or Tana ' on 
past the hills of the Russians' to Bolgar on the Volga — but 
not daring to penetrate further northwards into Hhe land of 
Darkness. Returning south to Haj-Tarkhan (Astrakhan) he 
proceeded in the suite of the wife of the Khan of Kipchah, the 
daughter of the Greek Emperor Andronicus, westward to Soldaia 
and Constantiniah (Constantinople), whence returning to Bolgar 
he travelled on eastward to Bokhara, and through Khoriiisaii to 
Cabul, Multan, and Delhi where he remained eight years ( 1334- 
42). Being sent on an embassy to China he embarked at Kin- 
baiat (Cambay), and after many adventures at Calicut (where he 
was honorably received by the * Samari' or Zamorin) and Huna- 
war (Onore), and in the M&ldive Islands (beginning of 1343— 
August, 1344) and Ceylon and Bengal, he at last took his pas- 
sage toward China in a junk bound tor Java, as he calls it, but 
in fact Sumatra. Returning from China, he sailed direct from 
the coast of Malabar to Muscat and Ormuz : and travelling by 
Shiraz, Bagdad, Jerusalem, Damascus and for the fourth time to 
Mecca, Egypt, Tunis, at last reached Fez again, after an absence 
of half his life-time. Subsequently he spent six years in Spain and 
Central Africa, where he was the guest of the brother of a country- 
man of his own from Centra, whose guest he had been in China. 
'* What an enormous distance lay between these two I" he exclaima. 

The first detailed account of his book was published in Europe 
only in 1808. Moura in 1845 comimenced a translation in Porta- 
guese of a copy obtained at Fez at the end of last century. The 
abridgment translated bv Lee was brought from the east by Burck- 
hart. It was not till the French conquest of Algeria that the 
best and completest texts were obtained. Five are in the Im- 
perial Library at Paris, only two of which are perfect. From 
these M. M. Defr^mery and Sanguinetti made their translation 
for the Society Asiatiaue : and it is from their version that the 
present account of the Mdldi ves and Ceylon visit has been extract- 
ed. His description of the Maldives is the most interesting and 
complete in existence, excepting only that of Pyrard de Laval. 
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IBN BATUTA 



IN 



THE MALDIVES AND CEYLON.* 



I BESOLYED to gotoilieDhibatAlmahal(the Mdldives) of which 
[ had heard much. Ten days after we had embarked at Calicut 
vve arrived at the Dhibat Almahal islands. DMbai is pronounced 
Ets the feminine of Dhtb {Arabic for *^wolf^ : it is really an alter' 
%tim of the Sanskrit douipa, *^ islan^^). These islands are among 
the wonders of the world : they number about 2^000.t A hundred 
3r less of these islands lie together in a circle in the form of a ring : 
'he group has an entrance as to a harbour, and ships get through 
^y that alone. When a ship arrives near one of these islands 
t must of necessity have a pilot from among its natives, so that 
^t may reach the other islands under his guidance. They are so 
-lose to each other that the tops of the palms which grow on one 
seem to belong to its neighbour.^ If the vessel misses its way 
t cannot reach the islands, and is driven by the wind to Ma^bar 
coast of Coromandel) or towards Ceylon. 

* Voyages d^Ibn Batoutah, par C. Defr^mery et Le Dr. B. R. Sanguinettif 
'ome IV., 110—186, 191-2, 206-6, 207-10. Paris, 1879. 

t See Gray, J. R. A. S., 1878, Vol. X. N. s., pp. 196-7, notes 2, 3 ; and 
The M41diye Islands" (Ceylon Sessional Papers, 1881), pp. 3, 4, 6, Notes (1) 
5)— B. 

I So too more recent travellers : — " The Malabares say that heretofore they 
ere joynM to the Continent, and were separated by the sea, which in some 
[aces hath left such narrow divisions that an active man might leap from one 
de to the other'* {Mcmdelso's Travels mio the IndieSy 1639. Lib. II. 116. London, 
>62). ^* But that which makes them so numerous is the multitude of canals that 
[vide them ; which are so narrow that the sprit-sails of the ships strike the 
tares of the trees which are planted on both sides. And in some places a 
[mble man may leap into an island from the top of a bough that grows in 
lother."— (CbZfoc^ion of Voyages of the Dutch East-India Qmptmy, p. 131, 
ondon, 1703)— -». 
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All the inhabitants of these islands are Musalm&ns, piooa 
and honest people. They are divided into regions or zones, each 
of which is ruled by a governor called Cordouiy. Among these 
zones the following are distinguished: (1) the zone of /%& 
pour ; (2) Cannalous; (3) Mahal, the province after which all the 
islands are called^ and at which their sovereigns reside ; (4) 731- 
dtb; (5) Cardidou ; (6) Teim ; (7) Teledommity ; (8) JHeledomme^, 
the name differing from the preceding only by having its 
first letter an h: (9) Bereidou ; (10) Candacal ; (11) Molouc; (12) 
Souweid, The last is the most distant of all.* All the Mil- 
dive islands are destitute of grain, except that in the province 

* The French editors identify these names with those given by Pyraid tt 
follows:— "P^/i;;oMr—*Padypolo*:lfoAa^*Male*: CarmdoO-^' Caridou': TiU- 
dommity — * Tilla dou matis' : HeledommSty — * Milla doue madooe' : B^rddci 
— * Poulisdous' : Molouc — * Moiucque' : SoutMtd — * Sonadou.' The Qmmalimt 
of Ibn Batiita, they add, is perhaps the ^ CoUomadous* of Pyrard, or, u 
Horsburgh writes it, * Colomandous. 

[" The majority of the above * are easily recog^nisable,' but five (tIx^ 
Catmalous, T6lddih^ Tetnif Heledomm^tyy and Candacal) present more diffi- 
culty, — some, indeed, being shaped, more ArabicOj out of all bat onsatisfactury 
conjectural recognition. 

*' As regards HcUdommity, the French translators would appear to be it 
fault It may perhaps with more reason be taken as equivalent to Edit' 
du(m)-maH (S. hela^ ' white,^ or even seloy = Jav. m^o, ^ rock* -1- divtE, * uland*-|- 
matU'pifa, * above') passing by contraction into Had-dummctH, A4iu mtj 
similarly be a contracted form of Helordu or Hulu-du — the name of one of tk 
islands in that Atol. 

'* If it be open to question the orthography of the MS. and, supposing aa 
error of the copyist, read Nilddlh for Tilddih — t and n are not unlike ia 
Arabic — it can be at once fitted to Nikmdu Atol. Even accepting the receiTed 
form as correct, the identification may possibly be not considered too ftf- 
f etched. Cf. Tojaree t=z ? Nausdri ; Accanee&nd Kalufiee islands* (Lakkadivt 
group) = AucuttOf Kalpeni. Adm. Chart. (Col. Tnle in Indian Antiqnaij) 

Vol. III., pp. 212-4 on " Names in the Tohfat-al Mqjahidin.'') 

" To attempt to twist the rest into probable coincidence with the modern 
names of the remaining Atols seems hopeless. But the identification of CarS^ 
doA with Caridou (Kakaridu) — if accepted — suggests a likely clue to their 
origin. Admitting that this island—now-a-days of comparative insignificanot 
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af Souwe'id there is a cereal like the anlt/ (a kind of millet) whieh 
is brought thence to Mahal* The food of the natives consists of 
m fish like the lyroun, which they call koulb almds. Its flesh is 
red : it has no grease, but its smell resembles that of mutton. 
When caught at the fishing, each fish is cut up into four pieces, 
and then slightly cooked : it is then placed in baskets of coco 
leaves and suspended in smoke. It is eaten when perfectly dry. 
From this country it is exi)orted to India, China and Yaman. 
It is called koulb almdst (cobolly masse, ue,, " black ^k*^ accord- 
ing to Pyrardy Part l,p. 210, 214.) 

^was of sufficient importance in the 14th century to be classed as a * province^ 
it is not improbable that other islands would have been taken as representative 
of whole groups or Atols. 

** Tdlddibj if not NilandUf might then be To44^, on the analogy of Had- 
dummati from HeUdommity : Cannaloils — KinaloSf * KenooFus/ Admiralty 
Chart, (Mftjosmadulu Atol) : Candacal — Kedikolu, * Kaindecolu/ Admiralty 
Chart, (MiUdumma^iiIu Atol. CannaloHs and Tetm should lie North of M&Ie. 
Ibo Batiita, crossing from the Malabar coast, landed first at the former, * an 
island fair to behold, where there are many mosques,' and touched later at 
Teiw* * after four days* cruise* when bound for Mahal (M&16).'* — (The Mdldive 
Itlandsy p. 18, Note (I), Ceylon Sessional Papers, 1881.) 

Colonel Yule and Mr. Gray identify Teim with Utimu (Admiralty Chart, 
Oteetm) near north end of Tiladummati Atol. <* CannoLhus^ Candecal and 
O^imo appear in the oldest European maps** — J3.] 

* Either the tine grain known to the Sinhalese as (i.) tana hdl (Setaria 
ItaUcaX M. urd (Pyrard, oura), or (ii.) menSri {Panicum miliaceumX M. htdi- 
hai — both of which are found on the Southern Atols. Some nacheri or kwak* 
kan {Oynosttrtu corocanm), M. bimbi (Pyrard, bimby), is grown on the Northern 
Atols— jB. 

f Koulb almdi : — Pyrard has cobolly masu (Pyrard, third edition, 1619, 
p. 210), and comboUy masse (p. 214), and says the words mean " blaok fish.** 
See also Pridham * Ceylon*, p. 605. The Sinhalese call it wnbalaha^a. [See 
"Note on Fish-curing at the Mildivee" (Ind. Ant, July, 1882, Vol, XI., 
pp. 19&-8): — ''The real 'M&ldive fish* (M. kafubili mas, vulgarly homboli mas)^ 
6. umbala ha4a) of the Ceylon and Indian markets are chiefly bovdto (8. balayd) 
— Scomber PelamiSi Lwny Kalubifumkafu, * black' : biU (8. balaydf) ' bonito.' 
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The Trees of the Maldives. 

I^f est of the trees on these islands are coconuts : they fur- 
nish the food of the inhabitants along with the fish^ of which 
nientioD has been made. The nature of the coconut is marvel- 
lous« One of these palms produces each year twelve crops^ one 
m month. Some are small, others large : many are dry [yellow], 
the rest are green and remain always so. From the fruit is 
obtained milk, oil, and honey, as we have said in the first part 
of this book. With the honey is made pastry, which they eat 
with the dried coconut. All the food made from the coconut, 
and the fi$h eaten at the same time effect an extraordinary and 
unequalled vigor in manhood. • ♦ ♦ • 

Among the remarkable trees of these islands are the tckou' 
m^mn (i^mgrnia Jambu) the lemon, the lime and the colocasia. 
KriMu tlie root of the last named, the natives prepare a flour with 
vrhicli they make a kind of vermicelli, and this they cook in coco 
luilk ; it i» oixe of the most agreeable dishes in the world. I had 
a griNil tAste for it and ate it often. * 

Or THE Inhabitants of these Islands and some of 
TiiKiH CvsTOMs: Description of their Dwellings. 

The inhabitants of the Mdldive islands are honest and pious 
p<^0(>le, sincere in good faith and of a strong will : they eat only 
what i» lawful, and their prayers are granted. When one of 
them me€»ts another, he says ** God is my lord : Muhammad is 
my prophet : I am a poor ignorant being." In body they are 
weak and have no aptitude for combat or for war, and their arms 

^ ^Tho iilaad [M&14] produow a bulb in shape and appearance 

much rMwnbling an ordinary potatoe, but having a pungent flavor. This 
tb« nativte grate down, and steep in water for some time to deprive it of 
the unpleasant tagte, and dry it afterwards, when it looks very much like 
flour, and Ib very palaUble'* (Christopher and Young in Trans. Bombay, Geo- 
graphical Society, 1836-38, p. 80). Without doubt the yam called by Mildivi- 
ans kittala (Pyrard, ilv^poal, " an edible root which grows in abundance, round 
and large aa^e two ieta") and probably identicid with the hiritala (Dioicoreek 
ofpo9%t\foliaJ of the Siyhalese— B. 
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are prayers. One day in this country^ I ordered the right hand of a 
robber to be cut off ; upon which many of the natives in the hall 
of audience fainted away. The Indian pirates do not attack 
them, and cause them no alarm, for they have found that whoever 
takes anything of theirs is struck with a sudden calamity. When a 
hostile fleet comes to their shores, they seize what strangers they 
find^ but do no harm to the natives. If an idolater appropriates 
anything, if it be but a lime, the chief of the idolaters punishes 
him and beats him severely, so much does he fear the results of 
such an action. Were it otherwise, certainly these people would 
be a most contemptible foe in the eyes of their enemies, because 
of the weakness of their bodies. In each of their islands there 
mte fine mosques, and most of their buildings are of wood. 

The islanders are good people : they abstain from what is 
fool, and most of them bathe twice a day, and properly too, on 
account of the extreme heat of the climate and the abundance 
of perspiration. They use a large quantity of scented oils, such 
as sandal-wood oil, &c., and they anoint themselves with musk 
from MakdachaouJ^ It is one of their customs, when they have 
said the morning prayer, for every woman to go to meet her 
husband or son with the coUyrium box, rose-water and musk oil. 
He smears his eye-lashes with coUyrium, and rubs himself with 
rose-water and musk oil, and so polishes the skin and removes 
. from his face all trace of fatigue. 

The clothing of these people consists of cloths. They wrap 
one round their loins in place of drawers, while on their backs 
they wear the stuffs called alouUydn f which resemble the ihrdm 

* Mdhdachofm : — ? Madagascar. [Bather Magadoxo on the Zanzib&r coast, 
which Ihn Batnta had visited (Tome II., 181.) ** After leaving Zaila we sailed 
on the sea for fifteen days, and arrived at Makdachcum an extremely large 
'^ towB."-- «ee Yule's Marco Polo. Vol. II., p. 347— J5.] 

I t Ahwly&nr'-ovilySn (p. 120) : — A probable corruption of M. fiUya^ 

I (cf : 8. iHilii, pi/t, * clothes*) the term for the kambaya (8) or waist cloth worn by 
I M&ldivian women commonly and by soldiers on special occasions. The Mai- 
dive equivalent for the ihrdm is known as digu Ub4is — £. 
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(clothes worn by the Musalmdns during the pilyrimage). Some 
wear the turban, others supply its place with a little kerciiie£ 
When any one meets the KAdhi or the preacher, he takes his giar- 
ment off his shoulders, and uncovers his back, and so accompaniei 
the functionary till he arrives at his place of abode. Another of their 
customs is this — when one of them marries, and goes to the house 
of his wife, she spreads cotton cloths from the house door to tint 
of the (nuptial) chamber : on these cloths she places handfuls of 
cowries on the right and left of the path he has to follow, while 
she herself stands awaiting him at the door of the apartment. Oa 
his arrival she throws over his feet a cloth which his attendants 
take up. If it is the wife* who goes to the husband's house, that 
house is hung with cloths, and cowries are placed thereon : and thi 
woman on her arrival throws the cloth over his feet. And this is 
also the custom of the islanders when they salute the sovereigB, 
they must without fail be provided with a piece of cloth to cast 
down at the moment, as we shall hereafter describe. 

Their buildings are of woodf and they take care to raise the 
floor of their houses some height above the ground, by way of 
precaution against damp, for the soil of their islands is damp. 
This is the method they adopt : they cut the stones, each of 
which is of two or three cubits long, and place them in p3es 
then they lay across these beams of the coco-tree, and afibenrardi 
raise the walls with boards. In this work they show marvelloiu 
skill. In the vestibule of the house they construct an apart- 
ment which they call mdlem,t and there the master of the house 

* It appears from this passage that the two kinds of Sinhalese marriage, 
bina and diga, were in vogue at the Mildives. [Both forms are said to be recog- 
nised still — B, 

f Even at the present day there is but one stone or brick built prirtte 
house at M&le (Sultanas Island) — B, 

X MdUm. *^A partition near the middle divides the house into t«ro 
rooms, one of which is private, and the other open to all visitorB."* (Trans. B4>a- 
bay Geographical Society, 1836-8, p. 59.) The public room is called beru-ge and 
the private or women's apaitmcut eUri-ge^ or in the {Southern Atolfi mdval-ge^B* 
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sits with his friends. This room has two doors, one opening on 
the vestibule by which strangers are introduced^ the other on the 
side of the house bj which the owner enters. Near the room 
in question is a jar full of water [? and] a bowl called ouilendj* 
made of the coconut shell. It has a handle of [only] two cubits^ 
wherewith to draw the water from the wells, by reason of their 
little depth. 

All the inhabitants of the Maldives, be they nobles or the 

t^ommon folk^ keep their feet bare. The streets are swept and 

well kept : they are shaded by trees, and the passenger walks as 

it were in an orchard. Albeit every person who enters a house 

is obliged to wash his feet with water from the jar placed near 

the mdlem, and rub them with a coarse fabric of Hflf (stipules 

uyhich envelope the base of the stalks of the date-palm leaves) 

placed there : after which he enters the house. Every person 

entering a mosque does the same. It is a custom of the natives 

when a vessel arrives for the canddir (in the singular cundurah^ % 

i.e,, the little boats to go out to meet it, manned by the people 

of the island and bearing some betel and caranbah § that is to say^ 

green coconuts. Each presents some of these to whom he will 

of those on board the ship, and then becomes his host carrying 

to his own house the goods belonging to him^ as if he were one 

of his near relations. Any one of the new-comers who wishes to 

marry, is at liberty to do so. When the time comes for his 

departure^ he repudiates his wife^ for the people of the M&ldives 

do not leave their country. As for a man who does not marry, 

* Ouikncfj : — ^These cocoanut bowls with long handles (M. ddnif but of : S. 
fo^onda ** chatl^'* ) are regularly used by the Islanders for drawing water 
The ordinary cocoanut ladle or spoon they call vduU, — B. 

t Xt/;— Pers.— B. . 

X Canddir^ ctmdurah : — ^The old Portuguese historians speak of M&ldive 
^pin/iras" and the term is still commonly applied in Ceylon to these Islanders^ 
(6. g.,S. Owidara-kdrayd) and their boats (M. £^i, otfi)' — See too C. A. S. Jour. 
Ko.24,p.l36,1881.— JB. 

§ Carcmbah ; = S* kurvmlfa [M. kwrulfa^-^B,} 
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the woman of the house in which he is lodged prepares his fooij 
serves it, and supplies him with provisions for his journey wla 
he goes. In return she is contented to receive from him a Toy 
small present. The revenue of the treasury , which is cillel 
bender *( custom-house) consists in the right of buying a ceitw 
portion of all cargo on board ship^ at a fixed price^ whether tk 
commodity be worth just that or more : this is called the beitier 
law. The bender has in each island a house of wood calkd 
Mdjensar where the governor^ the cordouiry, {above it is wriUm 
cordo0iy)t collects all such goods : he seUs or barters theia 
The natives buy with chickens any pottery which may be 
brought : a pot fetches five or six chickens* 

Ships export from the islands the fish of which I haft 
spoken^ coconuts^ fabrics^ the vuHydn and turbans : these lait 
are of cotton. They export also fessels of copper^ which are 
very common there^ cowriesf and kanhar^^ such is the name of the 

* Bender: — See Pyrard, p. 231, ^'bandery'': cf. Sin. han^hdra, Tta 
Byetem of raising revenue here described was still in force in Pyrard*8 day 
(Pyrard, chap, xvii.)) and seems to be identical in principle with the ' coltnrs 
system/ employed by the Dutch in Java, where it is supposed to have beet 
invented by one of the Dutch governors subsequent to the English occupatiaB. 
[Each Atol has its own storehouse ( vdru-gi ) into which the revenues of tke 
Sultan are received, and whence they are transferred from time to time to tke 
Treasury {ho4v> bcu/iri-ge, cf : S. bhdvL^dgdrika) at M&l^. — B.'] 

f Cordouiry, cordoUiy ; — " The Atol-wari [ Atolu-veri or Vdru-veri ; Pyrard 

* varuery' ] is a governor or chief of a division of islands called an Atol It 

is his duty to collect the revenue of the Atol, and to transmit it to the His- 

deggeree IHcuf^gin] The Rarhu-wari IRarhu-ven] or headman of an island, 

stands in the same relation to the Atol-wslrif as the latter does to the Hindeg- 
geree, in respect to the revenue." (Trans. Bombay Geo, Soc,f 1836-8, p. 72). — B* 

X Onories : — ^ Ibn Batuta calls them wada* L^^-^i and the Two Mnhamma- 
dans of the 9th century kaptaje : PyrsLid fiolly or bollis : Christopher [correctly] 
holif cf : S. bella, 

§ Kanbaii' : — Ar. Pyrard has Cairo (= T. hayirUy Gray.) The proper 
M&ldive term rdfm = S. r^na. It is hard to believe that '* vessels of copper*^ 
ever formed one of the genuine exports from the M&l dives. A few old copper 
pots are occasionally sent over to Ceylon for repair. — B. 
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fibre which enyelopes the coconut. The natives make it undergo 
a preparation in pits dug near the shore : then they beat it with 
picks^ after which the women work it into rope. They make of 
it cord for joining the boards of their ships, and such cordage is 
exported to China, India and Yemen» Kanbar rope is worth 
more than hemp. With this cord the (boards of) ships are joined 
in India and Yemen, for the Indian sea is full of rocks, and 
if a ship joined with iron; bolts strikes a rock, it is broken up : 
but when it is fastened with this cord it has elasticity, and does 
sot break.. 

The money of the islanders consist of cowries. This is the 
name of a creatitre (a moUuse), collected in the sea and placed 
in pits dug out <m the beach. Its flesh decays and there remains 
only the white shelL A hundred of these shells is called sj/dh, 
and 100, fdl ; 12,000 are called cotta, and 100,000 bostoH. Bar- 
gains are struck through the medium of these cowries^ at the 
Yate of four bostoi ta a din&r of gold. Often they are of less 
value, such as twelve bostotl to a din&r.* The islanders sell them 
to the people of Bengal for rice^ for they toa use them for money. 
They are sold in the same way to the people of Yemen, who 
use them for ballast in their ships in place of sand^ These 
cowries serve also as a medium of exchange with the negroes in 
their native country. I have seen them sold, at Mdly and at 
I^joudjou, at the rate of 1,150 to a dinar of gold.f 

The Women op the MAldives. 

The women of these islands do not cover the head : the 
sovereign herself does not so. They comb their hair and tie it 

.* Sydh ss Sin. HytL Ibn Batiita says hostou =:== 1 din&r of gold [= about 
10 shillings, Lane], and Pyrard says 12,000 = 1 larin = 8 sols, [Cowries are 
Qsnally sold in the Islands by the hiya=- 100, the /a^«800 to 1,000, and 
the ko^ =s 12,000 (bdra-fd,) A koffe is not now worth more than Rs. 1 at 
Mal6.— B.] 

t Mdly / Djoudjou : — Two places in the Soudan, af terwaKjs visited by the 
traveller. 
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up on one side [of the head.] Most of them wear orlj a clodi, 
covering them from the navel to the ground : the rest of the 
body remains uncovered. In this costume they promenade dw 
baz&rs and elsewhere. While I was invested wiih the dignitj 
of K&zi in these islands^ I made efforts to put an end to tfab 
custom^ and to compel the women to clothe themselves : but I 
could not succeed. No woman was admitted to my presence k 
the ti'ial of a case^ unless she had her whole body covered : but, 
saving that^ I had no power over the usage.* Some women wetr, 
besides the cloth^ chemises with short and full sleeves* I had 
some young female slaves whose dress was the same as that of tlie 
women of Delhi. They covered the head: but that disfigured 
rather than embellished their appearance, as they were not used toil 
The ornaments of the Mdldive women consist of bracelets : 
each has a certain number on both arms, indeed^ so that the 
whole of the arm from the wrist to the elbow is covered. Thete 
trinkets are of silver : only the wives of the Sultan and hit 
nearest relatives wear bracelets of gold. The Mdldive wamea 
have also khalkhal (anklets) called by them Mi/, and.coUars of 
gold round the neck, called besdered,^ One of their curious cus- 
toms is to engage themselves as house servants, in coosideratioD 
of a fixed sum, which does not exceed five pieces of gold. Their 
board is at the expense of those who hire them. They do not 
regard this as a disgrace, and most of the daughters of the 
inhabitants do it. You will find in the house of a rich man ten 
or twenty of them. The cost of all dishes broken by one of 
these maids is charged against her. When she wii^es to go 
from one house to another, the masters of the latter give her the 
amount of her debt, this she remits to the people of the house she is 



* Pyrard, 3rd ed., pp. 82, 124, says that all women in his time oarefaDy 
kept the breasts covered. [ A more modem innovation is the adoption by tiie 
women on most Atols of a head kerchief. ^5.] 

t (i) Khalkhal, At. (ii) beiil, cf: M. fd Meg.' ff/avafu ^foot,' (akak^H 

*anklet' ; (iii) bcsdtrcd = M fatUim ' nccklave*. — B] 
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leaving, and her new masters become her creditors.* The principal 
occupation of these hired women is to rope the kanbar {vide supra,) 
It is easy to get married in these islands, owing to the 
amallness of the dowry, as well as by reascH^ of the agreeable 
aociety of the women. Most of the men say nothing about a 
nuptial gift, contenting themselves with declaring their pro* 
fession of the Mnsalm&n faith, and a niq)tial gift in conformity 
to the law is given. When ships arrive, those on board take 
wives, and repudiate them on their departure r it is a kind of 
temporary marriage. The Mdldive women never leave their 
country. I have never seen in the world women whose society 
is more agreeable. Among the islanders, the wife entrusts to no 
one the care of her husband's service : she it is who brings hini 
his food, takes away when he has eaten, washes his hands, pre- 
sents the water for his ablutions, and covers his feet when he 
wills to go asleep. It is one of their customs that the wife never 
eats with her husband, and that he does not know what his wife 
eats. I married in that country many wives : some ate with me 
at my request : others did not, and I could not succeed in seeing 
them take their food, and no ruse to get a sight was of any avaiL 

The 8TOBT OF THE MOTIVE FOR THE CONVERSION OF THB 

Inhabitants of these Islands to IslAm : Descrip- 
tion OF the Evil Spirits who wrought harm 

TO THEM EVERY MONTH. 

Trustworthy men among the inhabitants, such as the 

* Regarding these servants (M./emnsM), who are still employed, Mr. Gh-ay 
(J. R. A. 8., Vol X., KA, p. 204) has the folIowiDg note>— ** Pemou$$eri [Pyrard, 
p. 225] ' bondfimeD on loan/ debtors who have to serve their creditor till they 
pay. lliey are generally well treated and fed; if not they are entitled to their 
fraedoou ' Many a poor man yolontarily enters the service of some great lord 
as a pemoiumre to gain his protection and favoor.* Christopher says that the 
men of Mal^ having to pay no taxes are very lasy and * become dependents of 
any of the chiefe, most of whom retain as many followers an they may be able 
to support, a large retinue being a sign of rank and power/ Compare with this 
custom the growth of the feudal Mystem in the Went/'-— ^. 
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jnrTs-consuIt Iqa Alyamany,^ the juris-consult and schoolmaster 
^Alj/y the K&zi ^Abd Allah, and others, related to me that the popo- 
lation of the islands used to be idolaters, and that there appeared 
to them every month an evil spirit from among the Jinn, who 
eame from the direction of the sea. He resembled a ship fiill of 
lamps. The custom of the natives, as soon as thej perceived 
him, was to take a young virgin, to adorn her, and conduct 
her to a boudkhdnahy\ t. #., an idol temple, which was built oo 
the sea shore and had a window by which she was seen. Thej 
left her there during the night and returned in the morning : 
then they found the young girl dishonored and dead. Tbej 
failed not every month to draw lots, and he upon whom the 
lot fell gave up his daughter. At length arrived among them 
a Maghrabinf called Abou'lberecat, the Berber, who knew by 
heart the glorious Kurdn. He was lodged in the house of 
an old woman of the island Mahal. One day he visited hk 
hostess and found that she had assembled her relatives, and 
that the women were weeping as if they were at a funeral 
He questioned them upon the subject of their affliction, but 
they could not make him understand the cause. An inter> 
preter coming in informed him that the lot had fallen upon 
the old woman and that she had one only daughter, who had to 
be slain by the evil Jinni. Abou^lbirecdt said to the wcnnao: 

* Iga Alyamany : — i. e., ? Isd Falliyd Maniku, The FeUliyd Mamkm is 
the Sultanas Secretary and Keeper of the Privy Seal. — B, 

^BoudkhSnah : — It is very probable that this was a Buddliist temple. Chrii- 
topher gives bwfu as the modem M&ldivefor" image*' (J. R.A.S., VoL VI., OA, 
p. 57). But the word bo{id seems to have been a general term lor an image with 
the Arab Oriental travellers, and may only indicate that the Buddhist parts of 
India were the first visited by the Arabs. — Joum. As, 1845, p. 167. Ibn Batita 
elsewhere says that the Jama Masjid of Delhi was buih npofi the 
sight of a former Baudkhdnah he does not therefore mean to imply that the 
word was M&ldive. [ For some remarks on '^ Buddhism at the Maldives*' see 
Ceylon Sess. Pap., 1881, *The M&ldive Islands.'— B.] 

X Maghreb : — The name piven by the Arabs to the Moorish principalities of 
North-west Africa, nearly corresponding with what we now call Morocco. 
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"** I will go to night in thy daughter's stead." At that time^ he 
vas entirely beardless. He was conducted the night fcdlowing 
to the idol temple after h-e had done his ablutions. There he 
set himself to recite the Kurdn, then by the window he per- 
ceived the demon, and continued his recitation. As soon as 
the Jinni came within heai*ing of the Kurdn, he plunged into 
the sea ; and when the dawn was come, the Maghrabin was still 
occupied in reciting the Kurdn. The old woman, her relatives 
and ^e people of the icdand came to take away the girl, accord-^ 
ing to their custom, and to bum the corpse. They found the 
Btranger reciting the Kur&n, and conducted him to their King, 
by name ChtnoCrdzahy^ whom they informed of this adventure. 
The King was astonished: the Maghrabin proposed to him to em- 
brace Isl&m, and inspired him with a desire for it. Then said 
ChSnoiardzah to him : — ** Bemain with us till next month, and if 
you do again as you have just done and escape the evil Jinni, 
I will be converted." The stranger remained with the idolaters 
and God disposed the heart of the King to receive the true 
faith* He became Musalm&n before the end of the month, 
as well as his wives, children and court. At the beginning 
•f the following month the Maghrabin was conducted to the 
idol-temple ; but the demon came not, and the Berber recited the 
Kurin till the morning, when the Sultan and his subjects arrived 
and found ^bim so employed. Then they broke the idols, and 
razed the temple to the gr The people of the island em- 

braced Isl£m, and sent me ngers to the other islands, whose in- 
habitants were also convex The Maghrabin remained among 
them, and enjoyed their high esteem. The natives made pro- 
fession of his doctrine, which was that of the Imdn JMdKc. Even 
at present they respect the Maghrabins for his sake. He built a 
mosque, which is known by his name. I have also read the fol- 
lowing inscription graven in wood on the enclosed pulpit of the 



* Ch^fumrSzah :— Of . S. Senarat ''.King (Chief Commander) of the anny* 
Sencviratna * the gem-like QeaenL'^J^. 



and Sencviratna * the gem 
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grand mosque : ** Sultan Ahmed ChenoCrdzah has received the tm 
faith at the hands of Abou*lberec4t the Berier, the Maghrabin!^ 
This Sultan assigned a third of the taxes of the islands ai 
alms to travelling foreigners in recognition of his reception of 
Isldm through their agency. This share of the taxes still bean 
A name which recalls this event. 

Owing to the demon in question many of the M&ldive islands 
were depopulated before their conversion to Isldm. When I 
reached the country I was not aware of this matter. One tight, 
when I was at one of my occupations, I heard of a sudden people 
crying with loud voice the fonnulae, "There is no God but God" 
and " God is very great." I saw children carrying Kur&ns on their 
heads, and women rapping the insides of basins and vessels of 
copper. I was astonished at their conduct and said " What is 
happening" ? and they replied " Do you not see the sea" ? Upon 
which I looked and saw a kind of large ship, seemingly full of 
lamps and chafing-dishes. They said to me « that is the demons 
he is wont to show himself once a month: but when once we hav^ 
done as you have seen, he turns back and does us no harm. * 

Op the Queen of these Islands. 
One of the marvels of the Mdldives is that they have for 
their Sovereign a woman, by name Khadidjak, daughter of the 
Sultan D;eldl eddin 'Omar, son of the Sultan Saldh eddin 
Sdlih Albcndjdly. The kingdom had at one time been pos- 
sessed by her grandfather, then by her father, and when the 
latter died, her brother, Chihdb eddin, became King. He was a 
minor, and the Yizier'Abd Allah, son of Mohammed Alhadhramy 

* Vestiges of this romantic legend of their conversion to Muhammadanism 
live in the traditions of the Islanders to this day. But with more probability, 
they assign to a Shaikh Yusup Shams-ud-din oi 2\zMi the honoor, which Ibn 
Batdta not unnatorally would claim for a Maghrabin, aad the votaries of 
Hazrat Mir6 S&hib for the N&giir saint (C.A. S. Jonm., No. 24, pp. 125-36 1881). 
Their first royal convert to Isl&m the M&ldivians commonly know as 
*^ Daruraavania (j^^, Dharmmavantay 1. e., <the Just*) Rasg^iiu,^^ The 
mbs^ue he built still stands, and contiaues to bear his namc-^j^i 
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espoused his motUer and' assumed autHority over him. He is the 
same personage who married the Sultana Khadtdjah after the 
death of her first husband, the Vizier Z>/i^m^/ eddin, as we shall 
describe hereafter. When Chihdb eddtn attained fiill age he 
ousted his step-father ^ Aid Allah and^bankihed him to the islands 
oi Souweid. He was then left insole possession, and chose as 
Vizier one of his freecUnen by name-^^y CWaAy,* whom he de- 
posed at the end' of three years and) banished to Souweid, It is 
related of the Sultan Chih&b eddtn* tiiat he consorted nightly 
"mth the wives of the public officers and with courtezans. On 
that account he was deposed and dibp(»ted to the province ofHe^ 
ledouteny (above spelt H616dommety ) : afterwards some one was 
Bent and put him to deaths 

There then remained of the royal family only the sisters of 
fclie deceased, Kadidjah who was the eldest, Miryam and Fathimah. 
'Xhe natives raised Kadidjah to ihQ throne, who was married^ 
to their preacher Djemdl eddin* The latter became Vizier and 
cnaster of the situationf and promoted his son Mohammed ta 
Oie office of Preacher in his own stead: but orders were promul- 
gated only in the name of Khadidjak* These are traced cm palm 
Leaves by means of an iron [style] bent down resembling a knife, 
^hey write on paper only the Kurdns and scientific treatises. The 
E^reacher makes mention of the Sultana on Fridays and on other 
^ys [of public prayer] ; and here are the terms used, " O God, suc- 
cour Thy servant, whom Thou hast in Thy wisdom preferred before 
^ther mortals, and whom Thou hast made the instrument of Thy 
E^oercy towards all Musalm&ns, namely, the Sultana Khadtdjah 
^ughter of Sultan Djildl eddtn, son of Sultan Saldh eddtnJ^ 

When a stranger comes among these people and repairs to 
^e hall of audience, which is called ddr, { custom requires that he 

* ^Aly Calahy : — i.e., 'AHKaUge, The title KaUge-fdnu or Kal6ge-fdntA 

CPyrard, Callogue) accrues by purchase, not by birth. — B, 

f Mditre de VautoritS: — Major A. Ewing suggCBtB '* head of aflFairs" (Aj, 
*ralbd' *al ellamar). — B. 

X JJar : — Ar. * houBe.' — A 
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should take with him two cloths. He makes obeisance before tW 
Sultana and throws down one of these cloths. Then he salutes her 
Vizier^ who is also her husband^ Ljemal eddin^ and throws down 
the other. The army of this Queen consists of about a thousand 
men of foreign birth; some of the soldiers are natives. They come 
every day to the hall of audience to salute her and then go home. 
Their pay is in rice, supplied to them at the bender (v. s., p. 10) 
every month. "V^en the month is ended, they present themselves 
at the audience hall, and, saluting the Vizier, say, " Convey our 
respects (to the Queen) and inform her that we have come to re* 
quest our pay." Thereupon the necessary orders are given it» 
their favour. The Kdzi and ministers, who have with the people 
the title of Viziers, also present themselves every day at Hx^ 
audience hall. They make a salutation, and go away after xim- 
eunuchs have transmitted their respects to the Queen. 

Of the Ministers and their conduct op Governmeni:^ 
The people of the M&ldiyes call the Grand Vizier, the Sultana'^ 
Lieutenant, Calaky* ; and the Kfizi Fandayarkdlou, f All judg^ 
ments are in the jurisdiction of the Kdzl: he is more highly 
esteemed by the people than all other men, and his orders are 
executed as well as those of the Sultan and even better. He sits upon 
a carpet in the audience hall: he possesses three islands t> whose 
revenue he places to his private account, after an ancient custom 

* Calaky : — ? Pers. Pyrard has Quilague *♦ regent elect for the kingdom 
to act in absence of the Sultan" (Gray). [The title Kilage-fdnu is not restricted 
to one grandee in the realm. At least three living M&ldivian nobles have a 
right to the designation. — BJ] 

f FandayarhAhu : — i. e. Fa4\ydru KaUge-fdnu (Pyrard, Pandiare; Chris. 
Fandiarhee) the Chief Priest or K4zl. Cf : T. Pdndiya.—B. 

J Corresponding with nindagam lands in Ceylon, the tenure of which is 
thus explained in Sir J. D'Oyley's M.S. *' Constitution of the Kandyan Kingdom,*' 
a copy of which is in my possession : — * Nindagama, — A village which, for the 
time being, is the entire property of the grantee, or temporary chief ; definitely 
granted by the king with scmnaSy it becomes paraveny, &c.,' p. 144. A * gallcU 
gama' in the lower part of the Four E6ral^s, Three £6ral^, and in parte oi 
gabai-a^amuwa is a similar tenure. 
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established by the Sultan Ahmed Chin&Ardzah. The Preacher is 
called Hendidjery^: the Chief of the Treasury, F&melddry^: the Re- 
ceiver General of Revenue, MdfdcalouX: the Minister <rf Police, 
J'itndyec\: and the admiral, Mdndyec^. All these have the title of 
Tizier. There is no prison in these islands: criminals are shut up 
in wooden houses built to contain the merchants' goods. Each 
one is placed in a wooden cell, as we have (in Morocco) for iiie 
<2hristian prisoners^ 

Of my AtlRIVAt AT THESE ISLANDS AND OF THE 
VICISSITUDES WHICH I EXPERIENCED THERE. 

When I came to this country I landed at CannaloHs H, an is- 
land fair to behold, where there are many mosques. I was lodged 

* ffendicfj^ : — ^i. e., Hadegvri^ also known as Bo^u Ba4^, in whom are 
"combined now-a-days the offices of Chief of the Treasury and Receiver-General 
of Revenue. Pyrard writes Endequery, " a lord privy councillor, always in 
attendance upon the King"; Chris. Hlndegeree ^Treasurer' (Gray). Of: the 
BM^i/dgdriho amctchcho (Tumour^s Mahdva^so, p. 231, 3) of the old Sinhalese 
court— B. 

t Fdmelddry : — i. e., Fdmvdin (Kilagerfdnuy Pyrard calls one of the 
great lords Pammedery cahgue^ and Christopher says the 4th Vizier was 
styled Famede/ri^ but had no distinct duties assigned him. Of : 8. jpamokf defa 
and Mah&va^so, p. 69, amacTicha pdmukha.'^B. 

% Mdfdcalo& : — i. e., Ma/at (Kaldge-fdnu). According to Pyrard the 
Manpas (a probable misprint for Maupas) was ^^ chancellor, keeper of the 
king*8 privy seal" (Gray). Chris, calls this officer Mafae, 5th Vizier. CI: S. 
Mahd andjpo^ in aendpcttij chamiupati (Ma&hv. poMmy'^B, 

%Fitndyec; Mdndyec: — ^These titles have not survived. Cf : S. Mahd^ 
ndyaka. Pyrard styles the "First Lord of the Admiralty and President of 
Board of Trade" (Gray) Velannas [Velcmd']^ and Chris. Wilono Shadanderj 3rd 
Vizier. Ibn Batut& makes no mention of the Dorhim&nd and Hahwrd (Chris. 
Dwrimind : Hahwra) 1st and 2nd Viziers; Pyrard, Dorimeims^ TorimesnaSy " com- 
mander in chief of the army*'; Acouraa), For particulars regarding the present 
government officers at M41e, see Ceylon Sess. Papersi 1881| "The M&ldive 
Islands."— JB. 

II (kmnaloua :— As Ibn BatCita here mentions an island of the sama name 
above given to one of the " zones" or atolls, the French editors are likely in 
error in identifying it with CoUomandu atoll, there being no island in that 
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at the house of one of the most i 8 inhabitants. The lawyer 
^Aly gave me a feast. He was a d ting^ished petisen and hid 
Bons addicted to study. I saw theire a man named Mokammti 
a native of Zhafdr Alhomotldhf who 'Entertained me and said to 
me, " If you set foot on the island of ihdl, the Vizier wiH fcweibly 
detain you, for the people hare no £[&^.^ It was ikea my 
intention to get away from that country to Ma'bar {Cormmaidd 
coast), to Serendib {Gey Ion), to Bengal, and then to China. I had 
then arrived at the M&ldives in a ship whose ^captain was ^Omar 
Alhinaoury, who was one of the virtuous pilgrims. When we 
had come into harbour at Cannalous, he remained there ten days: 
then he hired a little barque to take him tlience to Mahal, bear* 
ing a present for the Queen and her Consort. I wished to go witk 
him, but he said, " The barque is not big enough for jou uid your 
companions: if you like to set out without them, it is your aSair.** 
I declined this proposal, and ' Omar took his departure. But the 
wind was contrary {literally Splayed with him*) and at the end of 
four days he came back to us, not without having expeii^ioed 
trouble. He made his excuses to me, and imjdored me to go with 
him, my companions and all. We set sail in the morning and 
towards midday disembarked on an island: leaviog that, we passed 
the night at another. After a four days cruise, we arrived at the 
province of Tetm, the governor of which was one Hildl. He wel* 
oomed me, and gave me a feast: and afterwards came to visit me 
accompanied by four men, two of whom had on their shoulden a 
rod* from which were suspended four chickens. The other two had 
a similar rod to which were attached about ten coconuts. I was 

atoll of the name Gannalot^ or one resembling it. It is unlikely too that Urn 
Batdta coming from the north made his landing at a point so i^ aontli is 
Collomando. The termination ^ hu8,^ moreover or * 1u^ aeems in the modera 
names of the islands to be quite distinct from/ du.^ [F. «., p. 5, for identifioation 
of this island with Kwafos in M&}osma4ula Atol. M. ^ »> ? the hou SMfM 
tree of the Chagoe group : M. clti => S. dima * islet' — B,"] 

* M. ila^f7»dru«»the kailiya of the Si^halese^-A 
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•aurprised that they thought so highly of these common objects^ 
"tiut was informed that they do this as a token of consideration and 
^jpespect.* 

After leaving these people we landed on the sixth day at the 
'island of Othmdn, a distinguished man and one of the best one 
'^x>uld meet. He received us with honour and entertained us. On 
4he eighth day we put into an island belonging to a Vizier named 
TeUmdy. On the tenths we at length reached the island of Mahal, 
^here the Sultana and her Consort reside, and cast anchor in the 
4iarbour. It is a custom of the country that no one may disembark 
"without the permission of the inhabitants.! This was accorded to 
^UB:andI then desired to betake myself to some mosque, but 
^e slaves on the beach prevented me, saying, '^ It is necessary 
^at you should first visit the Vizier." I had requested the captain 
nrhen he should be questioned about me to say, ** I know nothing 
^ him" ; for fear lest they should detain me, being unaware that 
some ill-advised babbler had written to them an account of me, 
mnd that I had been K&zi at Delhi. On our arrival at the audi- 
ence liall, we took our seats on benches at the third entrance door. 
The Kiti ^Iga Alyamany came up and welcomed me, while 
I saluted the Vizier. The ship captain Ibr&htm {above he 
i$ called 'Omar) brought ten pieces of worked stufis, made a 
salute before the Queen, and threw down one of them : then he bent 
the knee in honor of the Vizier and threw down another, and so on 
to the last. He was questioned about me, and replied, ^* I know 
nothing of him." 

We were then presented with betel and rose-water which is 
9k mark of honor with them. The Vizier gave us lodging in a 
house and sent us a repast consisting of a large bowl full of rice 
and surrounded with plates of salted meats dried in the suuj 
ehiokensj melted butter and fish. On the morrow I set out witii 
die captain and the K&zf, ^Iqa Alyamany to visit a hermitage 

* The Bivhalese pemmka4a or pingo of preeente of sweetmeats, provisioopi 

t Enforced to this day^^A 
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situated at the extremity of the island and founded hy the virtu- 
ous Shaikh Nedjil^* We returned at nighty and on the following 
morning the Vizier sent me some raiment, and a repast comprising 
rice, melted hutter, salt, sun-dried meat, coconuts, and honey ex- 
tracted fix)m liie same fruit, cidled by the natives korbdnyy^ sigm- 
fying 'sugar-watet.' They brought me also 100,000 cowries for 
my expenses. Aftei* ten days there arrived a ship from Ceyloo* 
having on bouiid some Persian and Arab fakirs who knew me an^ 
told the servants of the Vizier all about me. This enhanced th^ 
pleasure given by my coming. He sent for me at the commence^ 
ment of Rama^n. I found the Chiefs and Viziers already assem^ 
bled : food was served at the tables, each of which accommodated 
a' certain number of guests. The Grand Vizier made me sit hf 
his side, in company of the K&zi ^Iga, the Fdmelddry Vizier or 
Chief of the Treasury, and the Vizier ' Omur^ the DeherdyX i . f ., 
Oeneral of the army. The dinner of these islanders consists of 
rice, chickens, melted butter, fish, salt, sun-dried meat, and cooked 
bananas. After eating, they drink the coco honey mingled with 
aromatics, which facilitates digestion. 

On the 9th of Bamazdn, the son-in-law of the Vizier died. 
His wife, the daughter of that minister, had already been n\^rried 
to the Sultan Ghihab eddtn: but neither of her husbands had 
cohabited with her on account of her youth. Her father, the 

* This old shrine (Najihu misled), it is said, may still be seen atM&l^.— A 
t Korh&ny: — Probably ought to be * hahorhany* equivalent to the Sinhalese 
hdkwu^ * jaggery' : 2>fwi, * honey/ the former word appearing as ocmirou for * coco- 
honey* in the vocabulary of Pyrard. 

XDiherd:^^i, Pyrard, Dcarade Tacowrou "counter duke," and Chris. 
DaharOy 6th Vizier. " As each incumbent of the first five Vizierships died no 
successor appears to have been appointed, and the titles thus gradually became 
extinct. That of the 6th Vizier alone survives in the person of the son of the 

former Ddhard The Ddhard (Tahurti'f&nu) has no specific department oi 

public business to supervise. But for a certain voice in military and municipal 
affairs his office would be a titular sinecure/* (Tfte Mdldivt Islands, Ceylon 
8ess. Pap. 1881). Cf : the Sinhalese Lhvdrika (Mah&v. p. 117, ll),^but also thfl 
Persian Darooghck'^B, 
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Tizier, took her back home^ and gave me her house, which was- 
cxieof the most charming. I asked permission to entertain the 
fakirs returning- from visiting the Foot of Adam, in the island 
cf Ceylon {see below). This he granted and sent me five sheepy 
a rare animal with the islanders^ having to be brought fron^ 
2f a'bar ( Coromandet Coast) from Malabar and from Makdachaou. 
The Vizier sent me also rice, chickens, melted butter and spices. 
I had all these carried to the house of the Vizier Souleimdn, the^ 
Mdndyec {Admiral) ^ who took the greatest care in having them 
cooked^ augmented them in quantity, and sent me carpets and 
copper vessels. We broke the fast according to custom, in the 
palace of the Sultana, with the Grand Vizier, and I reqirested 
him to permit some of the other Viziers ta assist at my dinner.. 
He said " I will come myself too.'* I thanked him and returned 
home: but he had akeady arrived with the Viziers and grandeei^ 
of the State. He seated himself in a raised pavilion of wood. 
All who came, whether Chiefs or Viziers, saluted the Grand Vizier^ 
and threw down a piece of unworked stuff, in such numbers that 
the total reached to a hundred or thereabouts, all of which the 
fakirs appropriated. Dinner was then served and eaten : then 
the readers of the Kurdn gave a reading with their fine voices^ 
after which were singing and dancing. I had a fire prepared, 
and the fakirs then entered and trampled it under foot ; some of 
them even ate the live embers, as one would devour sweetmeats^ 
until the flame was extinguished. 

The Story of some of the Vizier's bene- 
factions TO ME. 

When the night was ended, the Vizier went home and I ac- 
companied him. We j)assed a garden belonging to the Treasury^ 
and the Vizier said to me, " This garden is for you: I will have a 
house built upon 4t to serve for your residence." I praised his 
kind action, and made vows in his favour. Next day he sent me 
a young female slave, and his messenger said, " The Vizier bids 
me say, if this girl pleases you, she is yours : otherwise he will 
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Bend a Mahratta sVarveJ* I liked' l£e young Maliratta girls» m F 
replied '' I desire* onlj the Mahratta/' The minister had oar 
brought to me^ hj name Gulistdn^ which signifies '' the flower of 
the garden." (or more exactly * the parterre of flower J). She 
knew the Persian tongue^ and pleased me highly. ^Bie-Mdldife- 
inhabitants have a language which I did not understand. 

The next day, the Vizier sent me a young female dsTa* 
from Coromandel by name Anbery {anAergris colour). On thr 
following evening he came to my house with some (^hisservanta^, 
and entered attended by two little [boy] slaves. I saluted him, 
and he asked me how I did. I made vows for his welfare audi 
thanked him. One of the slaves put before him- a lokekek^ 
{hokchah),* that is, a kind of napkin, from whichhe drew some- 
silk stuffs and a box containing pearls and trinkets; The Yizier 
made me a present of them, adding, '^ If I had^senithese with die' 
young slave, she would have said 'This is my propettj :. I brooght 
it from the house of my master.' Now that ^e things beknag to' 
you, make her a present of them." I addressed prayers to God. 
for the minister, and rendered to hint expressions ofmj gpratitodei, 
of which he was worthy. 



Of the Vizier's change of disposition towabds 
of the project which i formed to depart ; ajfd 
of my continued sojourn at the maldives* 
The Vizier Souletmdn, the Mdndyee, had proposed to me to 
espouse his daughter. I sent to ask the permission of the Vizier 
Djem&l eddin to conclude the marriage. My messenger returned 
saying, " It does not please him ; he wishes you to marry his 
daughter when the legal term of her widowhood shall have ex- 
pired." I refused to consent to this union, fearing the sinister 
fortune attached to the daughter of the Vizier, since two husbands 
had already died without having consunamated the marriage. 
In the midst of all this a fever seized me, and I was very iU 

* Lokchah or bokchah : — If the latter be the correct reading <» ? burugi 
the cloth worn oyer the face at times by M^ldive ladies,*— A 
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c£very person who goes to that island must inevitably catch the 
tiever.* I made a strong resolve to get out of the country : I 
^jiold a portion of my trinkets for cowries^ and chartered a ship to 
4ake me to Bengal. When I went to take my leave of the 
^^^izier^ the K&zi coming out met me^ and addressed me in these 
terms, " The Vizier," said he, '^bids me tell you this 'If you wish 
. to go away, give us back what we have given you and then go/ " I 
teplied, ''With a part of my trinkets I have bought cowries ; do 
^,with them what you will." In a little while the Kdzi returned 
to me and said, " The Vi2der says * We have given you gold, not 
f ijowries,' " I replied, " Very well: I will sell them and will pay you 
;lgoId." Accordingly I sent to request the merchants to buy the 
r ihells from me. But the Vizier gave them orders not to deal with 
Fine ; for his design, in so conducting himself, was to prevent me 
; going away from him. 

Then he deputed one of his intimates, who had this conver- 
sation with me, '^ The Vizier bids me request you to remain with 
Ub and you shall have everything you desire." So I said to 
tejself, '' I am under their authority: if I do not stay with a good 
g;race, I shall have to stay by constraint : a voluntary sojourn 
is preferable to that." I therefore made reply to the envoy, " Very 
trell: I shall remain with him." The messenger returned to his 
master, who was delighted with my reply, and sent for me. When 
I entered his presence, he got up and embraced me, saying, "We 
wish you to remain with us, and you wish to go I" I made my 
excuses, which were accepted, and said, " If you wish me to stay, 
I will impose upon you certain conditions." The Vizier replied, 
'^ We accept them : please to name them." I answered, " I am 
Unable to walk on foot." For it is a custom of the country that 
• " On la connoist par toute 1* Inde sous le nom de fi^vre des Maldiye«. 
tls Tappellent Mali cm [fttin or Atuna]. C'eet de cette maladie qae la 
l^luspart de mee compagnons eetoient morts, comme tous eetrangers ne manqaent 
1MB d'en estre bientoet atteints/' (Pyrard, p. 95 ; again p. 201). The Indian 
Slavy Surveyors (1 -6) suflEered much from this pest of the group. — B, 
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no one rides on horseback, except he Yisier. So it was tkl; 

when I had a horse* given to me i i was moanted, the orodirfj 

men, as well as children, b^an to fdilow me with aatoniihiwi^ 

whereof I complained to the Vizier. Accordingly mdank»NAwm\ 

beaten, and it was proclaimed among the people that no one skori 

follow me. The donkorah is a kind of copper basin, whidi h' 

struck with an iron rod [or hammer], and gives a noise heard s6Lt 

After it is struck, the crier cries in public whatever he reqnini 

The Vizier said to me, ** If you wish to ride in a palsipi^ 

well and good : otherwise we have a stallion and a mare : diooM 

which of these animals you prefer." I chose the mare whidum 

brought to me at once. At the same time s<nne garments wen 

brought to me. I said to the Vizier, ^ What shall I do wiA ds 

cowries which I have bought?" He replied, ^ Send one of jov 

companions to sell them for you in BeogaL" ^ I will do SQ^* 

said I, '^ on condition that you send some one to help him in ds 

affair.'' *' I will," he replied. So I despatched my comrade itfsi 

Mohammedy son oiFerhdn, in whose company they sent one CilM 

the pilgrim ^Afy. But it happened that a stonn arose: the crew 

jettisoned the whole cargo, including even the mast, the water, ui 

all llie other provisions for the voy a ). They remained for siztosi 

days without sail, rudder, &c. ; and ber the endurance of hungo^ 

thirst, and toil, they arrived at nd of Ceylon. In a year'i 

time my comrade Abou Mol A <)ame back to nae. He hal 

visited the Foot (of Adam) and he af orwards saw it again wilhiaa 

Account of the Festival in which I took pabt 

WITH THE Islanders. 

The month of Bamaz&n ended, the Vizier sent me sent 

[proper] raiment, and we made our way to the place conseoated 

* In November, 1879, there were but two horses in the Islands, the pn^fli^ 
of the Sultan at MUd, *' wretched wry-legged weeds, not fit to ride^*' and kifik 
merely for show. — B. 

t Z>(mib(>raA .-—Ibn Batista's ignorance of thelttldiye Ungnage mi^ pof- 
sibly kave led him to confuse dwnmdrhiy the term for tho * flagiolet|* with U 
'gODg.' The iron striker is called da4iga4u.^^B. 
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for prayer^ The patb whi<^ the muiister had to traTerse^ be* 
tween his residenee and the plaee o£ prayer^ had been deccHrated: 
stiiffi had been spread> and there had been placed to right and 
left heaps {literally cotta^8> v. s.,j^ 11) of cowries. All the Emirs 
and grandees who had houses cm the road had phnted near them 
little coco-trees^ arecas> and bananas. Hopes were hung from 
one tree to the next^ and green nuts were suspended from the 
ropes. The master of the house remained near the gate^ and 
when the Vizier passed, he threw before his feet a piece of sUk 
or cotton. The slaves of the minister ^propriated these^ as well 
as the cowries placed by the way. The Vizier advanced on foot, 
covered with an ample robe of goat's hair of Egyptian manufac- 
ture, and with a large turban. As a scarf he wore a kerchief of 
silk ; four umbrellas shaded his head> andsandials covered his feet. 
All his attendants without exception had their feet bare* 
Trumpets^ clarions, and drums* preceded himr the soldiers march- 
ed before and behind him^ all shouting the cry ^ God is very 
great r^ until they were arrived at the place of prayer*. 

^ Prayer ended, the son of the Vizier preached: then was 
brought a litter which the Vizier mounted. The Emirs and the 
other grandees again saluted him, casting down pieces of stu& 
according to custom. Before this time the Grand Vizier used not 
%o ride in a litter, for the Kings alone did so. The bearers then 
lifted it ; I mounted my horse, and we entered the palace. The 
minister seated himself at a raised dais, having near him the 
Viziers and the Emirs. The slaves remained standing, bearing 
shields, swords, and staves.t Food was then served, and after- 
wards arecanuts and betel, after which was brought a little dish 
containing sandal mokassiry.t As soon as one party of the guests 

•"■i^""""-*— ^^"•■■■™" ■ ' ' II 1 ■ n 1 I 11 ■III ■■■•^OMaMa mimim^^m^^^mmmmm 

* M. tdlafili ; dummdrhi; fteru.— JB. 

f M a4io^cL ; kcujli ; datfu — B. 

% Mokasairy ; «= ? M. kaiiuri * mush ' — B. 
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had eaten^ they rubbed themselves with sandal. That day I saw 
upon one of their dishes a fish of the species of sardines, salted 
and raw, which had been sent as a present from Caoulem. This 
fish is very abundant on the Malabar Coast. The Vizier took a 
sardine, and began to eat it, at the same time saying to me, " Eat 
some of that ; it is not found in our country." I answered, " How 
can I eat it ? It is not cooked." *« It is cooked," said he. But 1 
replied, " I know this fish well, for it abounds in my native land." 

Of my marriage and op my nomination to the 

DIGNITY OF KAzi. 

On the 10th day of Shawwdl I agreed with the Vizier 
Soutetmdn Mdndyec, or Aimiralythsitl should espouse his daughter, 
and I sent to request the Vizier Djemdl eddin that the betrothal 
should take place in his presence at the palace. He agreed and 
sent betel, according to custom, and sandal. The people were 
present for the ceremony. The Vizier Souleimdn delayed his 
coming. He was sent for : and yet he came not. He was sent 
for a second time, and he ex;pused himself on account of the ill- 
ness of his daughter: but the Grand Vizier said to me in private, 
'' His daughter refuses to marry ; and she is mistress of her own 
actions. But see ! the people are assembled : would you like to 
espouse the step-mother of the Sultana, the widow of her father?" 
(The Grand Vizier's son was then married to this woman's 
daughter). I replied "Yes, by all means." He then convoked 
the Kdzi and the notaries. The profession of the Musalm&n 
faith was then recited, and the Vizier paid the dowry. After 
^ some days my wife was brought to me. She was one of the best 
women who ever lived. Such was her good manners, that when 
I became her husband, she anointed me with scented oils and per- 
fumed my clothes ; during this operation she laughed and allowed 
nothing disagreeable to be seen. 

When I had manied this lady, the Vizier constrained me 
to accept the functions of the Kazi. The cause of my nomiua- 
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tion was that I had reproached the Kdzi for taking the tenth 
part of inheritances, when he made partition among the heirs. I 
said to him, " You ought to have only a fee, which you should 
agree for with the heirs." This judge did nothing rightly. 
After I was invested with the dignity of Kdzi, I used all my 
efforts to have the precepts of the law observed. Disputes are 
not settled in that country as in ours. The first bad custom 
which! reformed concerned the sojourn of divorced women at 
the houses of those who had repudiated them ; for these women 
did not cease to remain at the houses of their former husbands, 
until they got married to others. I prevented this being done 
under any pretext. About five and twenty men were brought to 
me who had conducted themselves in this sort. I had them 
beaten with whips,* and had them marched through the baz&rs. 
As for the women, I compelled them to leave the homes of these 
men. Next I exerted myself to get prayers celebrated : I order- 
ed some men to run down the streets and bazars immediately 
after the Friday's prayers. If any were discovered, who had not 
prayed, I had him beaten and marched through the town. I com- 
pelled the Imams and Mouezzins in possession of fixed appoint- 
ments to apply themselves assiduously in their duties. I wrote 
in the same sense to (the magistrates of ) sM the other islands. 
Lastly I essayed to make the women dress themselves, but in 
this I did not succeed. 

Of the arrival of the Vizier 'Abd Allah, son of 

Mohammed alhadhramt w hom Sultan Chihab 

edbin had banished to souweib: account 

of what passed between us. 

I had espoused the step-daughter of this personage, and I 
loved this wife very dearly. When the Grand Vizier recalled 

him to the Island of Mahaly I sent him presents, went to meet 

- 

* M. (iuird. P} rard has gleau ** leathern ihoDgs used for corporal punish- 
ment."— B. 
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him, and accompanied him totE« palace. He saluted the Grand 
Vizier, who lodged him in a magnificent house^ and there I often^ 
visited him. It happened, when I passed the month of Itamaz4n 
in prayer, that all the inhabitants visited me, except ^Ahd-Allah. 
The Vizier Dfemdl eddtn himself came to see me, and ^ Aid- Allah 
with him, but only bearing him company. Enmity arose be- 
tween us. Afterwards when I came out of my retreat, the 
maternal uncles of my wife, the step-daughter of ^Abd- Allah 
made a complaint to me. They were the sons of the Vizier 
Djimdl eddin Assindjary. Their father had appointed the Vizier 
^Ahd-Allah to be their guardian, and their property was still in- 
his hands, although they had by the law emerged from wardship. 
They demanded his appearance in Court. It was my custom 
when I summoned one of the contending parties to send him » 
slip of paper, either with or without writing. 0& delivery of 
that the party repaired to the Court ; if he did not, I punii^ed 
him. In this way I sent a slip to 'Abd'Allak^ This procedure 
raised his choler, and on account thereof he conceived a hatred 
for me. He concealed his enmity and sent some one to plead for 
him. Some unseemly language was reported to me as having 
been used by him. 

The islanders, both gentle and simple, were accustomed ta 
salute the Vizier ^Abd-Allah in the same way as the Vizier 
Djemdl eddin. Their salutation consists in touching the ground 
with the forefinger, then kissing it, and placing it aa the head. 
I issued orders to the public criar, and he proclaimed in the 
Queen's palace in the presence of witnesses, that whoever should 
render homage to ^Abd^AUak in like manner as to the Grand 
Vizier eAiould incur severe diastisement. And I exacted from 
turn a promise that he would not allow men to do so. His 
enmity against me was now increased. Meantime I married an- 
other wife, daughter of a highly esteemed Vizier, whose grand- 
father was the Sultan Ddoud, the grand-son of the Sultan 
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Jikmed CkSnoHrdzah* Then I married one who had been 
married to ike Sultan Chihdb eddtn, and I had three houses built 
•in the garden which the Vizier gave to me. My fourth wife, 
t;he step-daughter of ^Abd^AUah, lived at her own house. She 
^as the one of aH my wives whom I cherished the most. Thus 
allied by marriage to the persons named, the Vizier and the 
people of the island feared me much, by reason of their own 
weakness. False repcnrts were spread between me and the Grand 
Vizier, in .great pait by the care of the Vizier ^Abd-Allah, so 
that our estrangement became final. 

Of MT DfiPARTUBE FROM THESE PEOPLE, AND OF 

THE MOTIVE THEREOF. 

It happened that one day the wife of a slave of the late 
Sultan DjelM eddin made a complaint of him to the Vizier, to 
the effect that he had a liaison with one of the Sultan's con- 
cubines. The Vizier sent witnesses, who entered the girl's house 
Bnd found the slave asleep with her upon the same carpet. Both 
were taken into custody. In the morning, on being informed of 
lliis, I went to the audience hall and took my seat in my cus- 
tomary place. I made no reference to the affair. A courtier 
then approached me and said, ** The Vizier requests to know if 
yon have any business vnth him.'* I replied, ** No." The 
design of the minister was that I should speak of the afiair of 
die concubine and the slave; for it was my invariable rule to de- 
cide every case which he put before me. But as I was showing 
him my dissatisfaction and dislike^ I omitted to do so then. I 
went straightway to my ovm house and took my seat where I 
delivered my judgments. Soon after came a Vizier^ saying on 
behalf of the Grand Vizier, '' Yesterday, so and so occurred in 

* This retotionBhip fixes approximately the date of CktmoMbtak aad oC 

tfaft Muhanmedan oonveniom, which may have been as early as ISOO A. IK, 

but— allowing for early maniages — perhaps more probably about 1220^ or 

raO AJ».«-€6eFaper oa the Maldives^ J. &. A. 8., Vol. X., v., s., mS^ p. I77. 
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the matter of the concubine and slave : judge both of them con- 
formably with the law." I replied, " It is a cause in which it is 
not fitting to deliver judgment save at the Sultan's palace." 
I then returned thither : the people assembled, and the concubine 
and the slave were summoned. I ordered that both should be 
beaten for their liaison ; and adjudged that the woman should be 
set at liberty and the slave kept in prison : after which I returned 
home. 

The Vizier sent several of his principal attendants to speak 
to me about setting the slave at liberty. I said to them, '^ Inter- 
cession is made with me in favor of a negro slave, who has 
violated the respect which he owed to his master ; while but 
yesterday, you have deposed the Sultan Chihdh eddin and slain 
him, because he went into the house of one of his slaves." 
Thereupon I ordered the prisoner to be beaten with bambu 
switches, which produced more effect than the whip. I had 
him marched through the whole island, with a rope round his 
neck. The messengers of the Vizier went and informed him of 
what passed. He discovered great agitation and was inflamed 
with anger. He assembled the other Viziers, the chiefs of the 
army, and sent for me. I obeyed the summons. It was my custom 
to pay him homage by bending the knee. This time I did not 
do so, only saying " Peace be with you !" • Then I said to those 
present, '' Be ye witnesses that I resign my functions as K&zi, 
because I am rendered powerless to exercise them." The Vizier 
having then bespoke me, I went up and took a seat in front of 
him, and then I answered him in terms yet more severe. After 
this rencontre, the Mouezzin made the call to prayer at sun-down, 
and the Grand Vizier entered his house, saying, '^ It is pretended 
that I am a sovereign ; but see I I have sent for this man in 
order to vent my wrath upon him, and he dares to be angry with 
me." I was only respected by these islanders for the sake of 
the Sultan of India, for they knew the position I occupied under 

* Salaam ak^con /— Ar. 
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lim. Although they, are far removed from him, they fear him 
nuch in their hearts*. 

When Ae Grand Vizier had returned to his house, he sent 
be deposed K&zi, an eloquent speaker/ who addressed me aa 
bllows: — "Our master requires to know why you have violated,: 
1 the presence of witnesses^ the respect which is due to him, 
ad why you have not rendered him homage ?" I replied, " I 
luted him only when my. heart was satisfied with him; but now 
at dissatisfaction has supervened; I have renounced the usage, 
lie salutation of Musalm&ns consists only of the word assildm, 
^eace be with you!) and that I have pronounced." The Vizier 
it this person a second time, and he then said, "You have no 
ler aim but that of leaving us ; pay the dowries of your wives, 
d what you owe to the men, and go when you will." At this 
sech I bowed and went to my house and paid such debts as I- 
d' contracted: Up to this time the Vizier had given me carpets 
1 a suite of ftimiture, consisting of copper vessels, and other- 
ings. He used to grant me- everything I asked ; he loved me 
1- treated me with consideration; but his disposition changed and 
became inspired with fear of *me» 

When he heard that I had paid my debts and that I was 
ending to depart, be repented of what he had said, and put 
'granting me permission to go. I adjured him by the strongest 
ths that I was under necessity to resume my voyage. I re- 
eved my belon^ngs to a mosque upon the beach, and repudiated 
e of my wive&. Another was with child^ to her I gave a term 
miie months, within which I might return, or in default thereof 
3 was to be mistress of her own actions. I took with me that 
e of my wives who had been married to the Sultan Chihdb 
Kn in order to restore her to her father who dwelt in 
I island of Molouc, and my first wife, whose daughter was 
If-sister to the Sultana. I agreed with the Vizier ^Omar 
herd ( or General of the army, v. s, p, 22) and the Vizier 
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Bm^eoi^ the Admirml, tbmt I should go to the country of Ma^bar^ 
{CQromumdtljy the king of which was my brother-in-law^ and that 
I should FetiirD with trocqps, to the end that the islands might be 
reduced under his authority, and that I should then exercise the 
powa: in his name. I chose to serve as signals between us» 
white flags to be hoisted on board the vessels. As soon as 
they should see these, they were to rise in rebellion on shore^ I 
never had any such idea, up to the day when I showed my dis- 
pleasure. The Vizier was afraid of me and said to the people^ 
^ This man is determined to get the Vizierate, me living or dead." 
He made many enquiries about me, and added, *' I have heard 
that the King of India has sent him money, to use in raising 
trouble against me.^' He dreaded my departure lest I should 
return from the Coromandel Coast with troops. He bade me re^ 
main until he should get a ship ready for me : but I refrised. 

The half-sister of the Queen complained to her of the 
departure of her mother with me. The Queen wished to prevent 
her, but did not succeed. When she saw her resolved to go, she 
aaid to her, *' All the trinkets you possess were provided 
with money from the custom-house. If you have witnesses 
to swear that Djeldl eddin gave them to you, good and well ; 
otherwke restore them." These trinkets were of considerable 
value ; nevertheless my wife gave them up to these people. 
The Viziers and Chiefs came to me while I was at the mosque, 
and prayed me to return. I replied to them, ** Had I not sw<Km, 
assuredly I would return.'^ They said, '^ Go then to some other 
island, so that your oath be kept» and then return*" ^^Very 
well," said I, to satisfy them. When the day of my departure 

■ - 1- * 

♦ The name Md'bar ( * passage* or * ferry*) was given to tbe GbremAnM 
coast by the Arabs during the 13th and 14th centuries. Col. Ynle saggesta 
that it referred to the communication with Ceylon, or, as ia more probable, to 
its being at that age the coast most frequented by travellers from Aral>ia and 
the Gulf (Marco Polo II., p. 268). The tract of coast called Ma- bar extended 
from Cape Comorin to Nellore. 
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Was come, I went to bid adieu to the Vizier. He embraced me 
end wept in such wise that his tears fell upon mj feet. He 
)>as8eil the following night watching in the island^ for fear lest 
my connections by marriage and my comrades should rise in 
rebellion against him. 

At length I got away and arrived at the island of the 
Vizier ^Aly. My wife was in great distress, and wished to re- 
turn. I repudiated her and left her there, and wrote this news to 
the Vizier, for she was the mother of his son*s wife. I repu- 
diated also the wife to whom I had fixed the term {for my return) 
and sent for a slave girl t was fond of. Meanwhile we sailed 
through the midst of the islands, from one group to another. 

Of Women who have only one Breast. 

In one of the islands I saw a woman who had only one breast. 
She was mother of two daughters, of whom one resembled het 
exactly, and tibe other had two breasts, only that one was large 
and full of milk, the other small and contained none. I wai 
mstonished at the conformation of these women. 

We arrived in course at another of these islands which was 
Bmall, and had a solitary house, occupied by a weaver^* a married 
man and father of a family. He possessed small coco trees, and 
a little barque,t which served him for fishing and visiting the 
other islands when he wished : on his islet were also small 
bananas trees. We saw there none of the birds of the continent^ 
except two crows, which flew in front of us on our arrival and 
circled round our ship. I truly envied the lot of this man, and 
made a vow that if his island should belong to me, I wotdd retire 
lo it until the inevitable term should arrive for me. 



* Mats, and some cloths, are woven in Huvadti (Suv4div8) Atol ; the former 
the 'islands GaddA^ Havara TinadUf and Gemand-furhi, — B. 

f M. ma$ oifl^^B, 
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I next arrived at the island of Molouc,* where I found fclre 
iship belonging to the captain Ibrahim in which I had resolv^^d 
to sail to the Coromandel Coast. That person came to visit sme 
along with his companions^ and they entertained me at a &3i^ 
feast. The Vizier had written in my favor an ordei* requirLzig 
them to give me at this island 120 bostou { v.s.p.ll) of cowries, 
20 goblets of athoudn'f or coco-houey, and to add to that e\Gry 
day a certain quantity of betel, arecanuts, and fish. I remained 
^t -Moiouc 70 days, and married two wives there. Meleue i^ 
't)tife *x>i the fairest islands to see, being verdant and fertile^ 
Among other marvellous things to be seen there, I remarked that^ 
a branch cut ofi' one of the trees there, and planted in the ground 
or on a wall, will cover itself with leaves and become itself a 
tree. I observed also Aat the pomegranate tree there ceases 
not to bear fruit the whole year round. The inhabitants of this 
island were afraid that the captain Ibrahim' wss going to harry 
them at his departure. They therefore wanted to seize the arms 
which his ship contained, and to keep them until the day of his 
departure. A dispute arose on this subject, and we returned to 
Mahal, but did not disembark. I wrote to the Vizier informing 
him of what had] token' place. He sent a written order to the 
effect that there waa no ground for seizing the arms of the crew. 
We then returned to Molouc, and left it again in the middle of 
the month of Rabi the second of the year 745 {26th August A. D, 
1344). In the month of Shabdn of the same year {December, 
1344), died the Vizier Djemdl eddin. The Sultana was with 
child by him and was delivered after his death. The Vizier 
^Abd' Allah took'her'toVife, 

♦ ifofottc :—Moluk, the chief island of Moluk Atol, is in lat 2* 67* N. The 
Admiralty Chart says that it poBsesses good water. [More probably Fua 
Mulaku Island, which lies detached a little S. E. of the centre of the Equatorial 
Channel (lat. ® 17, S.) between Huvadii and A^^ii Atols. Ibn Batuto had 
already "sailed through the midst of the islands, from one group to another."— A] 

tAthoudn: --Ahoye at p. 22 coco-honey is called Awftflny. In Mgura'a 
ed/tjon Qflhn ^atiitft (LisboD, 1855), the word appears as alaium. 
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As for US, we sailed on, though without an experienced pilot. 

The distance which separates the Maldives from the Coromandel 

Coast is three days' sail. We were for nine days under sail, and on 

the 9th we went on shore at the island of Ceylon. We perceived 

*the mountain of Serendib raised in the air like a column of smoke. 

When we came near the island, the mariners said, " This port is 

4iot in the country of a Sultan in whose dominions the merchants 

^can go ia all safety ; it is in the country of the Sultan Airy 

^ChofoetMuaty* who is one of the unjust and perverse. He has ships 

^^gaged in piracy on the high seas." Wherefore we feared to 

land at his port, Ijiit, the wind rising, we were in daniger of being 

fiwamped, and I said to the Captain, '^ Put me ashore and I will 

get for you a safe-conduct from this Sultan." He did as I re- 

"quested, and put me out ea the beach. The idolaters advanced 

to meet us and said, ** Who are you?" I apprized them that I 

was the brother-in-law and friend of the Sultan of C<n*omandel^ 

that I was on my way to pay him a visit, and that what was on 

board the ship was destined for a present to that prince. The 

natives went to their Sovereign and communicated to him my 

ireply. He sent for me, and I presented myself before him at 

the town of BattMlah "(P^ttaiamy; which was his capital. It is 

* Alry^Jhacarou<x6y: — ^This seems to be the (?) P&nfiyau prince, " Aareya 
Chakkra Warti," mentioned in Pridham (Ceylon, Vol I.,p. 78), who, after 1371 
A.D., conquered the northern half of the Island, and took King Wikrama captive, 
but was defeated by the Adigar Alakeswara, and possibly the same Malabar 
Prince captured and put to death by Prince " Sapoomal Cumara." — See Upham's 
£&jawali, p.264, 269. [A correspondent writes : — " The name identifies no indi- 
TiduaL All the Kings of Jaffna seem to have been called Ariya or Ariyan— *an 
•old title in India. See the Ehandagiri rock inscription, and one of those over 
the Manikpura caveat Udayagiri (Cunningham's Corpus Insc Indie, Vol. I. ) 
Jaffiia at this period (A.D. 1344) was, if the Vaipofoa Mdkd can be trustedi 
<mder the rule of Kunavirasinka Ariyan." — J?.] 

f BattMlah :— This town has been identified with Puttalam by Lee, 
Tennent, the French Editor, and Col. Yule, successively ; but, it seems to me^ 

without sufficient Authority, The & 9t BattMlah is against it; so too the waixt 
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m Deat little place, sarroonded by a wall and basticHis of wood. 
All the neighbouring shore was covered witk trunks of cinnamoa 
trees, torn np by the torrents. This wood was Collected on the 
beach^ and formed as it Were hillocks. The inhabitants of Coro» 
mandel and of Malabar take it aWay without payment, save only 
that in return for this favor they make a present to the Stdtan of 

of ocHToboratiTe evidenoe of the existence of Pattalam as 4 to#li ot any import- 
ance at this period, and the want of any river in its neighboothood answering 
to the ^ torrents" spoken of by the traveller. This l^ist point, and the doubt- 
fol esdstence of cinnamon so far north as PattaUm, are the only difficoltieB 
raised by Tennent (Vol. I., p. 580). The site of BaUkdlah has to be fonnd with a 
fall consideration of the cinnamon question, and, of the site of MtSnear JfeM^ieli^, 
the town at which Ibn Batata: fint halts on his joilniey towards tiie Peak. 
With his usaal laborioos care Tennent (Vol. I.,p. 596) has examined all the early 
anthorides known lo him, and concludes that the text here giveb the first 
mention of cinnamon as a product of Ceylon^ OoL itvle^ however (Marco 
Polo, Vol. n., p. 255), points out that two previous notices of it exist, one in 
Kazwini (circa A.D. 1275), the other in a letteir from John of Montecorvino 
(Eike's KagtMUj B29 ; Oathay, SIS.) 

The account given by our traveller shews that it Was not as yet eoltivatedi 
and perhaps that the ** trunks** seen by him were not thoee of the valuable variety 
fyf later days, but of Uie common indigenous auiicL I am not aware whether the 
cultivation, or growth, of cinnamon positively ceases at Ghilaw, as seems to 
be the common opinion: but, even if this be true of the Oeylon cinnamon of 
commerce, it may not be so of the indigenous plant, and the area of production 
may be more limited now than in the 4th century. Ribeyro (Lee^s edn«, p. 15)| 
says " there \s a forest of it 12 leagues in extent between dhilaw and the pagoda 
of Tenevary,** without saying that Chilaw is the northern limit: the French trans- 
lator (at p. 11) in his note, remarks * that it is only found between Ortuktmtdi 
and Tenevare,'' Now the promontory of Kutiraimalai is a considerable 
distance north of Puttalam: and I have little doubt that the Frendi translator 
had good authority for the assertion. The remaining difficulty, that of the 
<< torrents," inclines me to believe that the site of BaHh&lah was probably 
further north, near the month of the KaI&-oya, where the free acoess to tha 
sea by the passage between Kalpi^iya and K&rativu would seem to designate a 
more suitable situation for a Prince, whose strength lay in ships. 

It now remains to fix MMar Jllendely^ whioh has been identified by pre* 
ceding cornmentators, and not uaaatarally, with the Jlmncrl Mundal o£ 
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stnffib aiid Buch things. Between Coromandel and the island of 
Ce jlon there is a distance of a day and a night. There is also 
found in this island plenty of brazil-wood,* as well as Indian 
aloes> called alcaloMiy {perhaps from the Greek a7<iXXoicw|- j, but 
which does not resemble the kamdry or the kdkouly.X We 
shall speak of them hereafter. 

Op the Sultan of Cbtlon. 
He is called Atry Chacarouatyy and he is a powerful King 
upon the sea. I saw in one day, while I was on the Coromandel 

AiTOWsmith's map, adopted by TeDnent. Ttu& plaee is represented as upon the 
Calpentyn [Kalpifiya} peninsular, due west of Putta}am,and I could never account 
lor tibia trayeller taking it on his route to the Peak. I am now informed that no suchc 
place exists. There is, however, on the present road, about half way between 
Putta}am and Ohilaw, a village called Muntal or Mmdal^ four miles north of the- 
Battol-oya, which seems to me to suit the description of the traveller in every 
wiay. MihioT Mendeltf was the frontier town of the BatthcUah Pnnce, aa 
Binder Sildoudt (Chilaw) must (from the term ^nder) have been to the 
Sinhalese King of the South: and the low jimgles of the neighbourhood hav& 
always b«en a favourite haunt of wild buffaloes. By the Census of 1871, 1 find 
Mundal and TA^ji^lA together had a population of 128, and Paniya Muntal, 
a neighbouring village, of 80. In conclusion, I have to state that the correspon- 
dent who has indicated the places on the Peak route, is of opinion that 
BaMdk^ is Jofoa and MSndr Mencklyj MannAr. I have been unable, after 
due consideration, to adopt his views^ nor could I state them here at sufficient 
length. I tmst, horwever, that if he has no objection he will formulate them in 
a separate paper for the use of the Society. 

♦ Brasnl'Voood : — i.&, " sapan.*' *' * They have brazil-wood, much the best 
in the world,* Kazwini names it, and I^ibeyro (Lee^s edn., p. 16) does the like.*' 
-r-YuIe, Marco Polo, Vol. II., pp. 254, 266. 

f Alcaiakky : — Mr. L. Nell considers the surmise of the lYench editors 
eoireot.' " Ibn Batiita evidently uses the Greek term agaUohon corresponding 
to the Latin Excasearia agallocha. The Socotrine variety of aloes is the 
iisual medicinal ^ecie& Two indigenous species are known in India, the 
Aloe Indica and the Aloe Utoralia. One of these grows freely in Puttalam^ 
and is known by the Tamil name, iaJekalV*—B. 

J Kamdry; kdhouly.-^Dr, S. Lee (Travels of Ibn Batuta, p. 184) identifies the 
latter of these plants on the authority of Ibn Husain's Medical Dictionary. — B* 
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Coast, a hundred of his ahips, lioth small and great, which had? 
just arrived. There were in the port eight shipa belonging to- I 
the Sultan of the country and destined' to. make the voyage to 
biYemeu. The sovereign gave orders to make preparations) and 
pi&Bsembled people to guaivl^ his vessels. When the Sinhalese 
despaired of finding an opportunity of seizing them, they aaid>. 
"We have only come ta protect the vessels belonging to us,, 
which also must g^to Temen." ' 

When I entered the presence of tlie idblator Sultan, he rose^ ' 
and n»ade me sit by his side, and spoke to nie with the greatest 
good-will. "Let your comrades," said'he, "landin all safety,, 
and be my guests until they leave. There is an alliance between 
me and the Sultan of Coromaudel." Then he gave orders toi 
have me lodged, and I remained with him for three daya,.ULi 
great consideration, which increased every day. He undecBtoodS { 
the Persian tongue, and much did he relish all I told him. of^ i 
foreign Kings and countries. I entered hi8 presence ooe dby- 
Tvhen he had by him a quantity of pearls, which had' heen- , 
brought from the fishery in his dominions. The servants of' 
the prince were sorting the precious from those which were not 
80. He said to me, "Have you seen the pearl fishery in. the- 
countries whence you have come?" "Yea," I answered "I 
have seen it in the island of Ke'ia, and in that of Kechy 
which belong to Ibn Assaoudmi/y.'" "J have heard of them," 
replied he ; and then took up some pearls and added, " Ate 
there at that island any pearls equal to these?" I said, " I have I 
seen none so good." My answer pleased him, and he said, " They I 
are yours : do not blush," added he, " and aak of me anything 
you desire.'' I replied, " I have no other desire, since I have 
arrived in this island, but to visit the illustrious Foot of Adam." 
The people of the country call the first man bdbd (father) and 
Eve, mSmd {mother). "That is easy enough," answered he, "We 
1 send some one to conduct you." " That is what I wish," 
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said I, and then added, " The vessel in which I have come will 
go in safety to McHhar and on my returij, you will send me in 
your ships.' " By all means" said he. 

When I reported this to the Captain of the ship, he said, " I 
will not go till you have returned, even though 1 should have to 
wait a year for you." I made known this answer to the Sultan, 
and he said, " The Captain shall be my guest until your return." 
He gave me a palanquip, which his slaves bore upon their backs, 
and sent with me four of those djoguis who are accustomed to 
undertake the pilgrimage annually to the Foot; he added to the 
party three Brahmins, ten others of his friends, and fifteen men 
to carry the provisions. As for water, it is found in abundance 
on the route. 

On the day of our departure, we encamped near a river, 
which we crossed in a ferry-boat formed of bamboos. Thence' we 
took our way to Mendr Mendefyy a fine town, situated at the ex- 
tremity of the Sultan's territory, the people of which treated us 
to an excellent repast. This consisted of young buffaloes, taken 
in chase in the neighbouring forest and brought in alive, rice, 
melted butter, fish, chickens and milk. We did not see in this 
town a single Musalm&n, except a native of Khorassan, who 
had remained on account of sickness, and who now accompanied 
us. We left for Bender Seldoudt* a little town, and after quitting 
it we traversed some rough country, much of it under water. 
Xhere were numbers of elephants there, which do no manner of 
hmnato pilgrims, nor to strangers, and that is by the holy influence 
ef Shaikh Abou ^Abd Allah, son of Khqftf, the first who opened 
this way to visiting the Foot. Up to that time the infidels 
. nreTented the Musalmdns from accomplishing the pilgrimage, 

* Bmder SildouSU, i.e., Chilaw. — ^The fact that it was called Bender, implies, I 

that it contained a custom-house or store-house (F. «. p. 10), and was a 

town of the King who ruled south of ^* Aareya Chakrawarti." This is 

by the description of Mcmr ^endely as the frontier town of *' Aareya 

r -Gteknwarti/* 

P 
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harried them, and would not eat or deal with thenu But when 

the adventure, which we have recounted in the first part of these 

Voyages ( Tome II ,pp, 80, 81) had happened to the Shaikh Ahon, 

^Abd Allah, that is to say, the "murder of all his companions by- 

the elephants, his own presei'vation, and the manner in which thes 

elephant carried him on its l)ack, from that time on the idolaters 

have respected the Musalm&ns, have permitted them to entea 

their houses and to eat with them.* They also place confidence 

iin them, as regards their women und children. Even to Utam 

'flay 'they venerate in the highest degree the above-named Shaiklk^ 

^nd call Kim *the Great Shaikh.' 

Meam while we reached the town of Conacdr,^ the residence 

♦ " In this statement Tbn Batiita is fully bom^ out by Robert Knox, wW^ 
Bays, speaking of the charity of the Sinhalese, in his Chapter 'concernim^ 
their religious doctrines, opinions, and practices,' Part iiL, Ch. 5, * Nor 
they charitable only to the poor of their own nation ; but, as I said, to oth« 
and particularly to the Moorish beggars, who are Mahometans by religioii ; 
these have a temple in Kandy. A certain former King gave this temple this 
privilege — that every freeholder should contribute a ponnam(fanam, 1^.) to it ; 
and these Moors go to every house in the land to receive it [except in 
Dolosb&gc] ; and, if the house be shut, they have power to break it open, and 
take of goods to the value of it. They come very confidently when they beg, 
and say they come to fulfil the peoples' charity ; and the people do liberally re- 
lieve them for charity's sake These Moors pilgrims have many pieces of 

land given to them by well disposed persons, out of charity, where they build 
bouses and live ; and this land becomes theirs from generation to generation for 
ever.' " (Skeen, Adam's Peak, p. 285.)— 5. 

t Cofiacdr — Dr. Lee identifies this place with Gampola, and be is followed 
by Pridham and Tennent. According to Tumour's Epitome, Gampola did not 
become the capital till after 1347, while Ibn Batuta is writing of the end of 
1344. The Siyhalese monarchy was then in a very troublous condition, tnd 
it is difficult to decide upon the locality of Conacar, — [Skeen (Adam's TetXt 
p. 286) hesitates between Gampola and Ratnapura, the place where gems ^ 
chiefly found.] Col. Yule (Cathay, p. 423, Note) suggests that it was Ktunn^galft- 

[Mr. L. Nell writes : — " Sir Emerson Tennent did not hesitate to identic 
this Sovereign with Bhuwaneka B&hu IV., whose' capital was Ga^ga^ripura, tb9 
modem Gampola. This identification was based on the Chronological Table of 
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cf the pfincipal Sovereign of the Ifilandl It is built in a gully, be- 
'I tween two mountains, near ar great vale, called * the vale of 
L precious stones,'* because gems- are found in it. Outside this 
^ town is seen the Mosque of the Shaikh ^Othm&n of Shiraz, 
:*siiniamed ChSouch (the usher). The King and inhabitants of the 
I place visit bim^.and treat him with high consideration. He used' 

Tamoiir ; but there are two gronnds to donbt this identification. In the first 
place Tumour admitted an anachronism about A.P. 1347, the date assumed for 
the accession of Bhuwan^ka B4hu IV, because the terms of three reigns 
immediately preceding this Sovereign are not given. Secondly, the capital of 
JCtndr or Kondr is described as situate in a valley between two hills in a * vale 
(or according to Lee * bay^ in which gems were found. The term Conacar^ 
somuM like an Arab attempt to reproduce the name Kunin^gala. Ibn Batiita 
wrote in A.D. 1344 ; according to Turnour, Gampola did not became the capital 
till after A.D. 1347. We are thus thiown back to a period before the accession 
d Bhuvan^ka B4hu IV. There is an old native route between Puttalanr and 
Kurun^gala. The route from Puttajam to Gampola direct has not been 
known." The coiTcspondent already quoted notes: — **ln tracing the traveller 
beyond Chilaw reference is necessary to Ceylon history. Incomparably the 
best authorit}' for this period iathe Nlkdya Saiftgraha, which was composed about 
1396 A.D. (Tumour states 1357 A.I>., but that is manifestly wrong, as the 
author deKcribes all the Kings up to Bhuvanaika B4hu V., who came to the 
throne 1014 A.B., showing Tumour's date to be wrong by 7 years) : the 
corresponding portion of the Mahdwa^ao was written in 1758 A.D., and is 
not of anything like the same authority. 

"The King of Sinhalese Ceylon in 1344 A.D. was Bhuvanaika B4hu IV. 
He ascended the tlirone 1342 A.D., and did not move the seat of Government 
to Gampola from Kurun^gala until 1346 A.D. Consequently Condcar must be 
(as indeed one would expect from the sound) Ibn Batiita's way of rendering 
Kumn^gala. It lies ' between two mountains,' the Handrukkanda range and 
the Yakdessa range.*' — BJ\ 

* ** The valley of the Mahi-oya which is within 10 miles of Kurun^gala. 
The word ^Manikam' used by the traveller (Lee's version) occurs in two villages 
in this valley Mfnik-divela and Mfnik-kcufawarcL The valley was celebrated 
for precious stones (see Katfaim pota), and the latter was a place of some 
notoriety in the 16th century, and figures in Teuucnt's Portuguese map as 
Manicdvare : it ifi near Polgahawela." — B, 
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to serve as a guide for those who go to see the Foot. When he 
had his hand and foot cut off, his sons ai)d slaves became guides 
in his stead. The cause of his being so mutilated was that he 
killed a cow. Now the law of the Hindds ordains that one who 
has killed a cow should be massacred in like wise, or enclosed in 
its skin and burnt. The Shaikh ^Otkmin being respected by 
those people, they contented themselves with cutting off his hand 
and foot, and granted to him, as a present, the dues levied at a 
certain market. 

Of the Sultan of GonacIr. 

He is called by the name Condr* and possesses the white 
elephant. I have never seen in the world another white elephant^ 
The King rides him on solemn occasions, and attaches to the 
forehead of this animal large jewels. It happened to this 
Monarch that the nobles of his empire rebelled against him; 
blinded him, and made his son King. As for him, he still lives 
in this town, deprived of his sight. 

* Condr — ^According to Tumour's list of Si^jbalese monarchs, the King •* 
this time, 1344r45, would be Wijaya BAhu the Vth. Col. Yule (Cathi^,p. i*23 
Note) thinks Condr ot Kundr\s the Sanskrit Kunwar^ * prince/ 

["Col. Yule's guess" adds Mr. Nell "at the name of the Sovereign 
* CcmoT^ as identical with * Kumoar^ the Sanskrit for * Prince', comes near 
what I conceive to be the fact It will be seen that the Arab traveller describe* 
a Mahomraedan Mosque, outside the town of this Prince. Now, a Mahommedan 
Prince, VasiKxmi Kumdrayd^ did reign with great popularity in Kurun^gaU. 
His romantic story is a local tradition in that town. He is said to have been 
treacherously murdered by the Buddhist priests of a temple on Etdgala. ThcJ 
invited him to be present at a religious ceremony and suddenly pushed him 
over the precipice [Pridham, Vol. II., p. 649]. Offerings are made upon a mound 
on the road to the M&ligfiwa, which probably marks the spot Where the Prince 
was interred, or the Shaikh referred to hereafter. No native will venture to pass 
the spot after dark without company, for the spirit of Gala-Bav^idra^ on horse- 
back, is supposed to ride about the neighbourhood. The Court is said to have been 
immediately removed to Dambadeniya after this assassination, on the ground 
that the sanctity of the city had been polluted by a Mahommedan tisurper. 
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Of the precious Stones. 
The admirable gems called albahraman (rubies or carbuncles) 
mre only found at this town. Some of them are found in the vale 
and these are the most precious in the eyes of the natives t 
others are extracted from the earth. Gems are met with in all 
localities in the island of Ceylon. In this eountry the whole of 
tlie soil is private property. An individual buys a portion of it, 
and digs to find gems. He comes across stones white- 
branched : in the interior of these stones the gem is hidden. 
The owner sends it to the lapidanes, who scrape it until it is 
separated from the stones which conceal it. There are the red 
(rubies ), the yellow ( topazes ), and the blue ( sapphires ) which 
they call neUem (nilem).* It is a rule of the natives that precious 
stones whose value amounts to 100 fanaras are reserved for the 
Sultan, who gives their price and takes them for himself. As 
for those of an inferior price, they remain the property of the 
finders.f One hundred fanams are equivalent to six pieces ot 
gold. 

It is probable that the priest, who compiled the history referred to by Tnrnour, 

has purposely omitted the name of this Kumdraydj thus causing the 

anachronism noticed by Tumour. C&sie Chetty conjectures that this Prince 

was the son of Wijaya B&hu V. by his Moorish Queen Vasthimi 

and this is quite consistent with the above theory. It is also stated by Ibn 

Batiita that the King and inhabitants of Conacdr used to visit the Mahommedan 

Shaikh 'Othmdn of Sbiraz at his Mosque, and to treat him with great 

Tespect It is significant that the Prince of Conacdr is not mentioned in the 

French translation as ' an infidel King', as Ibn Batuta seems to be careful to 

^0 in all instances of those who were not his co-religionist. The French trans. 

lation also describes this King as deposed by his subjects and deprived of his 

eight, whilst his son was placed on the throne. This son may have been 

VoJtthimi Kumdrayd. The silence of the Sighalese historians has, however 

left all this in doubt."— B.] ' 

* Neilem = S. ni&i. 

t Barbosa on the other hand says that all the Ceylon gemming is done by 
the agents of the King, and on his behalf. The stones are brought to him, and 
liie lapidaries select the best, and sell the rest to the merchants (Stanley's 
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All the women in the island of Ceylon possess necklaces of 
precious stones of divers colors: they wear them also at their 
hands and feet^ in the form of bracelets and khalk/idls (anklets)i 
The concubines of the Sultan make a network of gems and wear 
it on their heads. I have seen on the forehead of the white 
elephant seven of these precious stones^cacLof which was larger 
than a hen's egg. I likewise saw in* possession: of Airy 
Chacaroiifity a ruby dish, as large as the palm of the hand, 
containing oil of aloes. I expressed my astonishment at this 
dish, but the Sultan said, " We have objects of the same material 
larger than that.''* 

We left Conacdr, and halted at a cav:e called by the name of 
Ostha Mahmoud Alloitry, This person was one of the best of 
men : he had excavated tlus cave in the mountain side, near a 
little vale. Quitting this place, we encan^ed near the vale calledi 
Khaour bouzneh {^monkey vale'). Bouznth (Persian bofizineh)- 
designates the same as alkoroud {plwal 0^ alkird, ^ monkey^) ia 
Arabic. 

Of the Monkeys. 
These animals are very numerous in the mountains r they 
are of a black colour, and have long tails. Those of the male sex 
have beards like men. The Shaikh ^Othmdn, his son and other 
persons, have related to me that the monkeys have a Chief whom 
they obey like a Sovereign. He binds round his head a wreath 
of the leaves of tiees, and supports himself with a staff. Four 

_ . mm 1^ ■ II I ^^ 

Barbosa, Hakt. Soc, p. 1G9.) Ludovico di Varthema (A.D. 1605) says : — ** And 
when a merchant wishes to find these jewels, he is obliged first to speak to Ihe 
King, and to purchase a braza of the said land in ever}' direction (which bram is 
called a molan [? amui[fam]^ and to purchase it for five ducats. And then when 
he digs the said land, a man always remains there on the part of the King, and 
if any jewel be found there which exceeds ten carats, the King claims it for 
himself and leaves all the rest free." — Badger's Varthema, Hakt Soc, p. 190' 
* See further, as to the wonderful gems of that period, Marco Polo, Bk, 
III., Ch. xiv., and Col. Yule's note thereto. 
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:iiionkey8, bearing staves^ marck on kis right and left-, and, when 
the chief is seated, they stand behind him. His wife and little 
^nes come and sit before him every day. The other monkeys 
-come and squat at some distance from him : then one of the four 
above-mentioned gives them the word and they withdraw ; after 
^hich, each brings a banana, er a lime, or some such fruit. The 
King of the monkeys, his little ones, amd the four chief monkeys 
-then eat. A certain djogui related to me that he had seen these 
four monkeys before their Chief, occupied in beating another 
monkey with a stick, after which they plucked his hair.* 

Trustworthy persons have reported to me that when one of 
these monkeys has got possession of a young girl, she is unable 
to escape his lust. An inhabitant of the island of Ceylon has 
told me that he had a monkey, and when one of his daughters 
entered the house, the animal followed her. She cried him off, 
but he did her violence. ** We ran to her aid," continued the 
speaker, ^' and seeing the monkey embracing her, we killed him." 
Then we took our departure for * the vale of bamboos,'t where 
Abou ^Abd Allah, son of Khaftf, found two rubies, which he 

* ^* This is evidently a t^onfused account of the V^dd&s and their cnstoms. 
Ibn Batiita was now in their country, SabaragamtivHij through which he was 
journeying, being, as its name imports, 'the V^dda village.' " (Skeen, /oc. cU- 
}). 289). See C,A. S. Joum., Vol. VII., Pt. II., No. 24, 1881, p. 107.— B. 

f '^Passing through the forest, and cresting seveial hills that rose each higher 
than the one behind we came to AIf-h4ntenne, [AIi-hen.t§na] a tract of dense 
canes or bafali^ crossed in all directions by numerous elephant tracks. This was 
evidently one of the favourite feeding grounds of that monarch of the forest, 
a& the name it bore plainly enough indicated. Beyond this is an extensive 
marsh, thickly covered with large reeds, — * the estuary of reeds' of Ibn Batuta, 
[Lee's version] — a swampy district, not at all pleasant to pass at any season, 
wet or dry, owing to the swarms of leedies that infest it: and further on ig 

Ba(apola On the right of the path, in the upward ascent, is one of the caves 

which Ibn Batuta refers to in his narrative. It is formed by a straight fissure, 
in shape like an immense inverted V, running longitudinally through a huge 
boulder 40 feet in length, from 12 to 15 feet in height, and proporiiooaUj broad." 
(Skeen, be. cH,j p. 146).— <B, 
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presented to the Stiltanof the Island, as we have related in the 
first part of these Voyages {Tome IL^p. 81): then we marched to 
the place called ^ the house of the old woman/* which is at the 
extreme limit of the inhabited region. We left that for the cave 
of Bdbd Thdhir, who was a good man ; and then for that of 
iSebir, This Sebtc was one of the idolater Sovereigns, and has 
retired to this spot to occupy himself with the practices of devo- 

tion.f 

Of thb Flying Leech. 

At this place we saw the flying leech, by the natives called 
zolaH. It lives upon trees and herbs in the neighbourhood of 

water, and when a man approaches, it pounces upon him. 

Whatever be the part of the body upon which the leech falls, it 

draws therefrom much blood. The natives take care to have 

ready in that case a lime, the juice of which they express over 

* " A steep and rough ascent, for a considerable distance from Batapola, 
— midway in which a stone tumulus has been erected on the spot where the 
remains of an old priest were burned — brings the pilgrim to Palabaddala, * the 
house of the old woman/ according to Ibn Batiita, and ^ the farthest inhabited 
part of the island of Ceylon* [Lee's version], that is, when he travelled 
through it, about five hundred and thirty years ago. ♦ ♦ * • 

*' The following legend is connected with the place, and accounts for its 
name : — Long, long ago, a very poor woman was desirous of performing the 
pilgrimage to the Sri-p&da, but, owing to her extreme poverty, could take 
nothing with her except some common jungle leaves, which in times of distress 
the natives occasionally resort to for food ; these she boiled, and rolled up in a 
plaintain leaf ; and having arrived thus far, when about to partake of her food, 
she found the boiled leaves had been. miraculously turned into rice. Thence, 
forward it was called Pald'hat-dola^ * the plaice [rill] of rice and vegetables,* a 
name which it has ever since retained." (Skeen, loc., ciL p. 147, 164-5.) — B, 

t " An ascent of some fifty feet brings the pilgrim to the crest of the 
ridge of which the Dharmma-r&ja-gala forms a part On the other side there is 
a rapid descent of some hundred and twenty feet, to the GagguIa-h^na-^Ua, mid- 
way to which is the Telihilena, a rocky cave, where tradition says an ancient 
King ( ? King Sibak), who had forsaken his throne for an ascetic life, took up 
his abode." (Skeen, foe. ct/., pp. 176-7.)—^. 
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the worm, and this detaches it from the body: they scrape the 
place with a wooden knife made for the purpose. It is said 
that a certain pilgrim was passing this neighbourhood, and that 
the leeches fastened upon him. He remained impassive, and did 
not squeeze lime-juice upon them : and so all his blood was 
sucked and he died.* The name of this man was Bdbd Khouzy, 
and there is there a cave which bears his name. From this place 
we took our way to * the seven caves,' then to * the hill of Iskandar' 
(Alexander). There is there a grotto called of AHsfahdny, a 
spring of water, and an uninhabited mansion, beneath which is the 
bay called * the place of bathing of the contemplative.' At the 
same- place is seen Hhe orange cave' and *the cave of the Sultan.' 
Near the latter is the gateway (derwazeh in Persian^ bab in 
Arabic) of the mountaiu.f 

* Dr. Lee has this note : — " Knox describes these leeches as being rather 
troublesome than dangerous. His words are : — * There is a sort of leaches of 
the nature of ours, onely differing in colour and bigness ; for they are of a dark 
reddish colour like the skin of bacon, and as big as a goose-quill ; in length 
some two or three inches. At first, when they are young, they are no bigger 
than a horse-hair, so that they can scarce be seen. In dry weather none of 
thera appear, but immediately upon the fall of rains, the grass and woods are 

full of them. These leaches seize upon the legs of travellers Some, therefore, 

will tie a piece of lemon and salt in a rag, and fasten it unto a stick, and ever 
and anon strike it upon their legs to make the leaches drop off: others will scrape 
them off with a reedy cut flat and sharp in Uiefashionof a hnifey dc. — Ceylon, p. 25. 
See also the addition by Philalethes, p. 2f)4." [Zoloii = P S. kudflla,—B.'] 

•f " We had observed the preceding day, that from some place below the 
station [H^rami^ip&na] on the side on which we entered it, coming from 
Pal&baddala, the pilgrims brought up their supplies of water ; and on return- 
ing from the Peak, in going down towards the Sita-gapgula, we saw a descent 
to our left, which mistaking for the proper path, one of us went partially 
down before he discovered his error. About fifty or sixty feet below, he saw 
a clearing in a small dell, in the centre of which was a square kind of tank ; 
and this dell he determined to examine on the occasion of his third visit. The 
result of the examination was, that he identified the station H^raraitipina, and 
this place, as that described by Ibn Batdta, as the ridge of Alexander, in which 

G 
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Of the Mountain of Serendib (Adam's Peak). 

It is one of the highest mountains in the world : we baw it 
from the open sea, when we were distant from it upwards of nine 
days' march. While we were making the ascent, we saw the 
clouds above us, hiding from view the lower parts of it. There 
are upon this mountain many trees of kinds which do not ca^^t 
their leaves, flowers of divers colors, and a red rose as large as 
the palm of the hand.* It is alleged that on this rose is an in- 
scription in which one ratay read the name of God Most High 
and that of his Prophet.t On the mountain are two paths lead- 
ing to the Foot of Adam. The one is known by the name of 

is a cave and a well of water,' at the entrance to the mountain Serendib. 
The old Moor*8 account is somewhat confused, his notes or recollections not 
always carrjung his facts exactly in their due order ; but half way down the 
descent, on the left hand, is a well, excavated in the rock, in which we fnuud 
about five feet of water, and which swarmed with tadpoles. Possibly Tl)n Batiita 
found it in the same condition, for he speaks 6f the well, at the entrance, full 
of fish, of which * no one takes any.' At the bottom of the dell is a elearwi 
space ; in the centre of this is a square tank or well, the sides of which are 
formed of blocks of stone, six or eight feet long. Beyond this, almost facing 
the descent, some twenty feet up the opposite mountain's side, is a cave. To 
this my companion and I forced our way through the jungle, and came to the 
conclusion that this was the cave of Khizr, where, Ibn Batiita says, ' the pilgrims 
leave their provisions, and whatever else they have, and then ascend about tvo 
miles to the top of the mountain, to the place of (Adam's) foot.' In the pre- 
ceding sentence he says, * Near this (cave) and on each side of the path, is » 
cistern cut in the rock.' Now, no other place that we saw, or heard of — and 
we were particularly minute in our inquiries — answers'^ to such a description. 
There are the two wells, and the cave ; and the distance to the foot-print is 
also pretty fairly estimited." (Skeen, loc. cU.y pp. 226-7.) — B. 

* "Gigantic rhododendrons overhang the wall on the eastern side of the 
Peak. Their bonding trunks seem, to the Buddhist mind, to bow to the foot- 
print ; and to offer, in homage and adoration, their wealth of crowning crimson 
flowers to the pedal impress of the founder of their faith," (Skeen^ loc. ciL^ 

p. 200.).— 5. 

fThe pious Musalmdns in this age of faith found their creed proclaimed 
by nature itself not only on the flowers of the rhododendron, but on the leaves 
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^the Fathers path' and the other by that of * the Mother's path. 
By these terms are Adam and Eve designated. The Mother's 
route is an easy one, and by it the pilgrims return; but any one 
who took it for the ascent would be regarded as not having done 
the pilgrimage. The Father's path is rough and difficult of 
ascent. At the foot of the mountain, at the place of the gate- 
way, is a grotto also bearing the name of Iskandar^ and a spring 
of water. 

of the [ig-tree. Before he went to the Maldives, Ibn Batiita was at Deh FaUan 
(? Dtvipatam), a towD on the Malabar Coast, where he records the existence of 
an extraordinary tree near th*e mosqne. "I saw that the mosque was situated, 
near a verdant and beautiful tree ; whose leaves resembled those of the fig, 
except that they were glossy. It was surrounded by a wall and had near it a 
niche or oratory, where I made a prayer of two genuflexions. The name of this 
tree with the natives of the country was derakhi (6.iTakht)acchihddah * the 
tree of the testimony.* I was informed at this place that every year, on the 
arrival of autumn, there fell from this tree a solitary leaf, whose colour passed 
first to yellow and then to red. On this leaf were written, with the pen of the 
Divine power, the words following ^ There is no Ood but God, and Mohammed 
is the apostle of Qod.* The juris -consult Houfoin and many other trustworthy 
men told me that ihey had seen this leaf, and had read the inscription upon it. 
Houqain added that, when the time arrived for it to fall, trusted men from 
among the Musalm4ns and the idolaters sat down under the tree. When the 
leaf fell the Musalmans took one half of it, while the other was deposited in 
the treasury of the idolater Sultan. The inhabitants preserve it for the pur- 
pose of curing the sick. This tree caused the conversion of the grandfather of 
CiPAeil [the Sultan at the time of his visit] to the faith, and he it was who 
built the mosque and the tank [from its description similar to the Sinhalese 
pohuna]. This priuce could read the Arabic characters : and when he 
deciphered the inscription and understood what it contained, he embraced the 
tnie faith and professed it entirely. His story is preserved in tradition among 
the Hindus. The juris-consult Hougain told me that one of the children of this 
King returned to idolatry after the death of his father, governed with injustice, 
and ordered the tree to be torn up from the roots. The order was executed, 
and no vestige of the tree was left. Nevertheless it began to shoot again, 
and became as fair a tree as it had been before. As for the idolater, he came 
to die full soon thereafter." (Tome IV., pp. 85-87.) 1 have quoted this passage 
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The people of old have cut in the rock steps of a kind, by 
help of which you ascend; fixed into them are iron stanchions, to 
which are suspended chains, so that one making the ascent can 
hold on to them.* These chains are ten in number, thus : — two at 
the foot of the mountain [Peak] at the place of the gate-way; 
seven in contiguity after the two first; and the tenth, that is 'the 
<;hain of the profession of faith (J^/idmy so named because a person 
who has reached it and looks back at the foot of the mountain 
will be seized with hallucinations, and, for fear of falling, he will 
iiecite-the words ^'I bear witness that there is no God but God, 
and that Muhammad is his prophet.' ' When^ou have passed this 
chain,^you will find a path badly kept. From the tenth chain to 
^ the cave of Kfiidhr^^ is seven miles. This cave is situate at an 
open place, and it has near it a spring of water full -ef fish, and 
this also bears the name of Khidhr. No one may catch these 
fish. Near the cave are two basins cut in the rock, one on «ach 

at length as an illustration of the habit of missionary religions to annex and 
adapt the shrines and idols of local worship. The fig-tree in question was, I 
have little doubt, a h6 tree, surrounded by a wall and altars like the MahA 
VthdrS at Anur&dhapura. It is likely to have been credited with healing 
])Owers, and so to have preserved its influence in the locality from the decay of 
Buddhism in Malabar, through the centuries of Brahmanish reaction, until at 
length the followers of the Prophet contrived by means of the fancied inscrip- 
tion to control the superstitious faith of its devotees. The similar attempt of 
the Muhammadans to annex the ^-p&da of Samanala, by claiming it as the 
foot-print of Adam, has done nothing towards the conversion of the Siybalese. 
The Hindus claim it as that of Siva or Vishnu, according to their sect 
(Skeen's Adam's Peak, p. 27.) 

* These chains are spoken of by Marco Polo in the previous century. 
" Furthermore you must know that on this Island of Seilan there is an exceed- 
ing high mountain ; it rises right up so steep and precipitous that no one could 
ascend it, were it not that they have taken and fixed to it several great massive 
iron chains, so disposed that by help of these men are able to mount to the 
top."— Yule, Marco Polo, Vol. II., p. 256. • 

t See, as to the identity of this saint or prophet, Dr. Lee's note, and Sell, 
< Faith of Mirny' p. 260.-5. 
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side of the path. In the grotto of Khidhr the pilgrims leave 
their foeloDgings; thence they mount two miles further to the 
summit^ where is the Foot. 

Description of the Foot. 
The impression of the noble Foot, that of our father Adam, 
is observed in a black and lofty rock, in an open space. The 
Foot is sunk in the stone, in such wise that its site is quite die- 
pressed; its length is eleven spans.* The inhabitants of China 
came here formerly; they have cut out of the stone the mark 
of the great toe, and of that next to it, and have deposited this 
fragment in a temple of the town of Zeltoun ( Tseu-thoung) 
whither men repair from the most distant provinces.! In the rock 
whereon is the print of the foot, are cut nine holes, in which the 
idolater pilgrims place gold, precious stones and pearls. You 
may see the fakirs, arrived from * the grotto of Khidhr^ seeking to 
get ahead of one another, and so to get what may be in these 
holes. In our case we found there only some little stones, and a 

* Dr. Marshall, who in 1819 ascended the Peak with Mr. S. Sawers, says 
the foot is 5 ft. 6 in. in length. Tennent says it is '^ about 5 feet long, and of 
proportionate breadth" (Vol. II. p. l40), Knox (p. 3) says "about two feet 
long,^' but he never saw it. Ribeyro, Liv. i., C. xxiii., says, " two palms long and 
eight inches broad." See further Yule's Marco Polo^ Vol. II,, p. 261. Lieut. 
Malcolm, the first Englishman who made the ascent, (1815), says the impression 
is in kabook or ironstone. [ " The heel is much higher than the toes, and the 
artificiality of the whole is palpable. A thick raised edging of cement marks 
the rude outline of a foot 6 ft. 7 in. long, and 2 ft. 7 in. broad at the point 
where the heel begins to curve. The interstices between the toes are also formed 
of cement, and the whole of the markings of the foot every now and again need 
repair. The inner portion of the heel and instep are the only parts that are 
clearly natural [gneiss] rock, (Skeen, foe. cit, p. 203.) — B.'\ 

f Marco Polo says that an embassy was sent by the great Khan in 1284 
while he himself was in China, to obtain relics of our father Adam. They 
obtained a couple of teeth, sonte hair, and a dish of prophyry used by our first 
parent. He does not mention that they brought a piece of the rock from the 
foot-print,— Yule's Marco Polo, Vol. II., p. 259. 
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little gold wticli wo gave to our guide. It is customary for 
pilgrims to pass three days in Hhe cave of Khidhr^^ and during 
this time to visit the Foot morning and evening : and so did we. 
When the three days had elapsed, we returned by way of 
the Mother s path, and encamped hard by the grotto of Oheim^ 
who is tlie same as Cheitk { Seth) son of Adam. We halted in 
succession near * the bay of fish,' tiie straggling villages of 
Cormolak^ Djeber^rAoudny DUdtncoueh and AtkalendjehJ^ It was 
in the last named place that the Shaikh Abou 'Abd Allah, son of 
Khaftf passed the winter. All these villages and stations are on 
the mountain. Near the base, on the same path, is the dSrakht 
(dirakht) rewdn *the walking tree,' a tree of great age, not one 
of whose leaves falls. It is called by the name of mdchiak 
(walking) because a person looking at it from above the moun- 
tain considers it fixed a long distance ofT, and near the foot of 
the hiU; while one who regards it from beneath, believes it to be 
in quite the opposite direction. I have seen at this place a band 

* [The correspondent before quoted writes :— " I fear the ronte taken by 
the traveller after leaving Kurun^gala must always be a matter of conjecture. 
I have given it some attention and I think it most probable that h^ went from 
Kurun^gala towards the mountains and ascended Adam^s Peak from the 
pilgrim's path in Maskeliya. My reasons are — 

(i.) The extreme limit of the inhabited region was evidently a long way 
from the Peak — this would be true on the Maskeliya side, but not true in the 
low country, as there were villages comparatively near the Peak. 

(ii.) From the traveller's description he evidently went into the mountains 
soon after leaving Kurun^gala. 

(iii.) The names of places described are found on this route, and on no 
other. 

(iv.) The traveller describes two routes as practicable. The * father's 
path* as rough and difficult, the ^ mother's path' as easy and the way of return. 
He went by the former, which is evidently the way through the hills and the 
forest of Maskeliya. 

The most convenient pass from Kurun^gala to the mountains raiiB past 
Girih&gama, and there is a cave in the mountain side near a little vale 
(exactly as described) which still retains the name Galagedara Q cave abode')% 
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of djogtdsy who did not leave the foot of the hill, waiting for the 
fall of the leaves of this tree. It is phinted in a place where 
there is no possibility of getting at it The idolaters retail some 
fictions concerning it; among them, this — whoever eats of its 
leaves recovers his youth> even should he be an old man. But 
that is false. 

Under this mountain is a great vale where precious stones 
are found. Its waters appears to the eye extremely blue. From 
this we marched for two days as far as the town of Dinewevy a 
large one, built near the sea. and inhabited by merchants.* In a 
vast temple is seen an idol bearing the same name as the town. 
In this temple are upwards of a thousand Brdhmins and djoffw's, 

'Monkey vale* I cannot identify; there is a place in Dojosblkg^ called 
Wanduru-mdna (* monkey measure'). 

' The vale of bamboos (or reeds}' I should guess to be Rambukpifiya in 
Upper Bulatgama ; it is of some antiquity and importance, and lies right on the 
road to Adam's Peak. 

The spot where 'Abu Abd- Allah found his two rubies is probably even yet 
to be identified by the name Mfnik-kambantofa (^ the gem ford of the foreign 
trader') on the pilgrim's route. *The house of the old woman' (A 'chchugedara ?) 
ha8 probably not survived till our time. The rest of the route lay through ^the 
wilderness of the Peak,' containing no inhabitants but hermits. The Royal 
hermit called Sebik I should guess to be ' Raja Savlu (or Sakra) Vije Bahu,' 
afterwards father of the Sri-Parfikrama B&hu VI. (Valentyn, p. 71, and Kavya- 
stkara, 89.) Of the straggling villages mentioned as halting places on the 
journey to Dondra, Cbrmo/aA is probably GilimaU : Dildinioueh may be either 
Dinawaka or a Deldeniya; and Atkulandjeh \r certainly the Atakalan Kbral^, 
the last district *■ on the mountain' (i.e., Kanda-uda or in the U()a-ra^). 

" The pass would probably be that traversed on the road from Dapani to 
U'rubokka, which is the beginning of ^the great vale [leading to M4tara] where 
precious stones are found. Its waters appear to the eye extremely blue' — of 
course the reference is to the Nikoald-ga^ga (* blue-cloud-river') — and precious 
stones are still found there in some quantity (Gf. Pybus' Journey to Eandy, 
p. 22). Dinewer is of course D^wi-nuwara, and Kafy^ Galle." — A] 

^ Dinevjor: — Dondra, This magnificent shrine of Vishnu was pillaged 
and destroyed by the Portuguese under Thom^ de Souza d'Arronches in 1687. 
(De Couto, Dec. x., C. xv.)— Tennent * Ceylon,' Vol. II., p. 113-4. 
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and about five hundred women, bom of idolater fathers, who sing 
and dance every night before the statue. The town and its re- 
venues are the private property of the 'idol; all who live in the 
temple and those who visit it are supported thereironu The 
statue is of gold and of the size of a man. In place of eyes, it 
has two laige rubies, and I was told that they shone by night 
like two Iamps» 

We took ©ur departure for the town of -KS/y,* a small one,, 
six parasangs from Dinewer, A Musalmaa there, called the Ship- 
Captain Ibrdhim, entertained; us at his^ Ikomse. We then took the 
route for the town of Galtnbou ( Colombo} one of the largest and. 
most beautiful in the island of Sireruiib. There dwells- the- 
Vizier, prince of the sea, Djdlesty,] wh.o has there about 500» 
Abyssinians. Three days after leaving OcdenboUy we arrived at 
Batthdlah, of which mention is made above. We visited the 
Sultan of whom I have spoken. I foun^ the Captain Ibrahim 
awaiting me, and we left for the comitry q£ MJbarl 

[Ibn Battita and his friends met with tempestuous weather, 
and were wrecked on the Coast of Coromandel, probably near 
the mouth of the Patar. He and his party, consisting of two 
concubines, some companions and slaves, were conducted to 
Arcot, and thence two days journey to the Sultan, who was 
engaged in an expedition against the infidels. This was the Sultan 



* Kdly: — Galle. Six parasangs will be a little over 30 miles. The exact 
distance is 31'38 miles. 

•\ Djdlesty : — This appears to be the same Prince described by the traveller 
John de Marignolli who was driven upon the coast of Ceylon on the 3rd May 
(probably) 1350. He landed at Perivilis (? Barberyn) " over against Paradise. 
Here a certain tyrant, by name Coya Jacofi, a eunuch, had the mastery in 
opposition to the lawful king. He was an accursed Saracen, who, by means of 
his great treasures, had gained possession of the greater part of the kingdom." 
This person " in the politest manner" robbed him of the valuable gifts he waa 
carry mg home to the Pope, and detained him four months. — Yule's * Cathay/ 
p. 367. 
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Ghiydth eddin, whose wife was a sister of a woman Ibn Bat6ta 
had married at Delhi : he is therefore above caUed his brother- 
in-law. Ibn Batiita was hospitably entertained^ and he thus 
continues: — ] 

I had an interview with the Sultan and proposed the sub- 
ject of the Maldives, and the sending of an army to the islands. 
He formed a resolve to accomplish this object, and appointed the 
ships for the purpose. He arranged a present for the Queen of 
Mdl dives, robes of honor, and gifts for the Emirs and Viziers. 
He entrusted to me the care of securing a marriage for him with 
the sister of the Queen; and lastly, he ordered three ships to be 
loaded with alms for the poor of the islands, and said to me, ** Yoa 
will get back in five days.*' The Admiral Khodjah Serlec said to 
him, '' It will not be possible to go to the M&ldives until three 
months from this moment." The Sultan went on to address me^ 
'^ Since that is so, come to Fattan, so that we may finish this ex- 
pedition and return to our capital at Moutrah (Madura): you will 
t>et out from there." I then remained with bim, and as we 
waited I sent for my concubines and my comrades* 

[ Ghiydth eddin won a great victory over the infidels and 
returned with Ibn Batfita to Fattan (? D^vipatam) a large sea- 
port town, and thence to Madura. At Fattan iikQ Sultan told 
the Admiral to cease preparing the vessels for the M&ldive 
expedition. He was then suffering from an illness, and shortly 
afterward died at a place near Madura. He left no son, and 
his nephew, Ndssir eddin, whom Ibn Batfita had known as a 
domestic servant at Delhi, was accepted by the army, and reigned 
in his stead: — ] 

He \_Ndssir eddln] ordered that I should be provided with 
all the ships which his uncle had ass^ed to take me to the 
Maldives. But I was attacked with fever^ which is mortal at 
this place. I imagined that I was about to die. God inspired 
me to have recourse to the tamarind, which is very abundant in 
that country: I took about a pound and put it in water. I then 
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drank the beverage, and that relieved me in three days, and God 
healed me. I took a disgust for the town of Moutrahy and re* 
quested the Sultan's permission to take a voyage. He aaid, 
"Where woul3 you go? There remains t>nly a month ere yoa 
start for the Maldives. Remain here and we shall give you all 
the equipment ordered by the master of the world (the deceased 
St^an^S" I declined, and he wrote an order in my favor to 
Fattariy that I should be allowed to depart in any vessel I 
would. I returned to that towo> and there found eight vefesek 
setting sail for Yemen, and in one of them I embarked. 

[Ibn Battita left this ship at Caoulem (Qniion) on the 
Malabar Coast, and there remained for three months. He then 
embarked in another, which was attacked by the pirates near 
Hinaour (Honore), and the traveller lost all his property, includ*^ 
ing the ' pearls and precious stones presented to him by the 
Ceylon King, and all his clothes : — ] 

I returned to. Calicut and entered one of the Mosques. A 
lawyer sent me a suit of clothes; the K&zi, a turban; and a 
merchant, another coat. I was here informed of the marriage of 
the Vizier *Abd Allah with the Queen Khadidjahy after the death 
of the Vizier Djemdl eddm, and I heard that my wife, whom I had 
left enceintey was delivered of a male child. It came into my 
heart to go back to the Mdldives, but I feared the enmity which 
existed between me and the Vizier A^bd Allah. In consequence, 
I opened the Kurdn, and these words appeared before me, ^* The 
angels shall descend unto them, and shall say, ' Fear not, neither 
be ye grieved.'" (Kurdny Sur. xii.y 30.) I implored the biene- 
diction of God, took my departure, and arrived in ten days at the 
M^dives, and landed at the island of Cannalous. The Governor 
of this island, ^Abd al ^Azlz Almakdachdoui/y welcomed me with 
respect, entertained me, and got a barque ready. I arrived in 
due course at Hololt/y* an island to which the Queen and her sisters 

♦ Eololt/ :^Probaly Ofuvdi ialand in North M&le Atol.--5, 



